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PBEi'ACE 



It is not the object of this book to make charges 
against either persons or partiee. Many of tha 
cases referred to would be held, on aji election 
petition, not to come within the ecope of the Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices Actj 1883. Many, again, 
of the practices described are deeply rooted in cus- 
tom, and would not be condemned — nay, would in 
BOme caBSB be applauded — by public opinion. Nor 
is either of the established political parties attacked, 
to the esclusoD of the other ; though it ia true that 
the party which counts among its memberB the 
larger number of wealthy men figures the more 
prominently of the two, and that a &trictcr law 
would, in the main, be to the advantage of the 
Liberals at the poll. 

The object of the book ia to draw attention to 
electioneering practices which make elections un- 
real, foster dishonesty, and degrade the standiird 
of public hfe ; and to suggest certain amendments 
of the law. The aim ia to give the reader the 
means of judging for himself, With the facte 
before him he will be able to say bow far the 
conclusions are well or if! founded. 

The first five chapters illustrate certain practices 
habitually carried on in almost every part ot &^i^- 
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Und; practices wbicb are g«Dera1ty acknowledged 
and accept^, but wbkh caaoot be reconciled with 
tbe ipirit (whaterer may be said of the letter) of 
our eledoraF legifllation. Tbe sixth deaU with the 
aiDeodmeot of the law. Id the remaininfl chapters, 
Odotribatod by Mr. J. C. Haig, Ij^>eial electioD 
ageot in tbe la^ contest in Thanet, an attempt is 
crude to show, by an admittedly extreme example, 
how a really clever candidate can reduce the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act to a farce. Tbe suggestion is 
thai, in other dirisiona, resalte aimilar in character 
may be achiered, iboagh probably with less com- 
pkietaaoem. 

If 1 were addreasLng those only who have seen 
tbe inner working of an election, a few general 
etatemenfa would probably have be«Q gafficient. 
To them the practices to which I have referred are 
familiar enough. But my hope ia to conrince tbe 
sceptical and tbe indifferent ; and for this porpoee 
specific examples are necessary. I have, there- 
fore, quoted a certain namber of cases by way of 
illustration. The eeiiea might be multiplied inde- 
finitely. The material is to be found on every band. 
At tbe same time it must be remembered that 
much of this evidence is by no means easy to acquire 
in a perfectly de6nite form. A large namber of 
caaea are kept back from the mistaken idea, ao 
prevalent after &□ election contest, that is is better. 
at all bazanjs, to kt sleeping doge lie. Many, 
again, of tbe practices referred to are taken as a 
matter of coarse, and the idea erf drawinp attention 
to tfaem does not even occnr to those cooceined. 
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Others remain unnoticed because those who have 
had a part in them are ashamed to let tLem be 
known. Others are Buppressed because a number 
of individualB btnefit bj their contluueil exiatence, 
&ud their cjoutinued existence depends upon the 
privacy which protects them. Otbere, in which 
fear plays a part, are concealed because those who 
have auffered by them are not willing to risk the 
further material harm which might follow if they 
published them abroad. Those who pursue the last 
named practices are in the habit of pointing to this 
ailence as proof that no intimidation exiets ; in 
other words, of using the eilencw whieh tbeii* own 
terrorism baa created, as evidence against the fact 
of the terrorism itself. 

The casea wliich come to tight must thus run 
the gauntlet of many different motivea and influ- 
ences, all tending to concealment. If only a few 
casea were available for proof, these few wowld 
imply the existence of a larger number etill unre- 
vealed. Eveo if they did not. even if the few caees 
stood alone, they would still represent an amount 
uf degradation and hardship which ought if possible 
to be avoided. 

I have taken some paing to ensure the accuracy 
of every statement of fact. Shortly after the 
General Election I made enquiries on this subject 
from some 260 candidates, half of thera Unioniat 
and half Liberal, and a few others concerned in 
the election. My letter contained these words : 
" The only cases which would be of any use are, 
of course, those within your positive knowledge, 
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socb as, if thej carae witfam the Uw, 700 think 
you would be »ble to prove in. oouri." I received 
replies from all parts, uf ihecouDtry. both mral aoJ 
rlirbfto; from tboee places ^vherv electioueeriag is 
^generally Supposed to be pure, ^ rnach as fmn 
I those wbo9e reputatioo in tbi$ matter U k>w. In 
every case where I bare utilised the facts sapp&ed 
tne I MDt a secund letter to my inlonuaut. so »s 
to secure further assurance of " their Etrict 
accuracy." For some of my facts 1 am indebted 
to Mr. Allan H. Bright, who kindly placed at my 
disposal a qaautity of material which he had coQeclcd 
within the last few years. The press, tny own 
eiperience, and the report* of election petitions — 
though these last I have used but sparingly, since 
the facts they contain are tolerably familiar to the 
public — have been the remaining sources of my 
information. I am aware that I should have drawn 
a more vivid picture if I had been able throughout 
to give names and places. Most of the facts used, 
however, wore given me on condition that aothing 
shouJd be eaid which would serve to identify the 
persona concerned, and so expoBe them to possible 
retaliation. If, again, I had repeated matters of 
hearsay — stones of the type always prevalent at 
an electioD, which often contain a substantial 
amount of truth — I should have produced some- 
thinp more superficially strildng. But I have 
thought that nothing could reaJly be more impres- 
sive than the bare recital of a few completely at- 
tested facts. 

Although this book contains proposals for 
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ameadiog the law, I would not be thought to BUg- 
gcat that mere Legal reatriction ia the ultimate 
remedy for the evils I have indicated. Theee evile i « 
are merely the symptoms of a. deeper malady. It_j 
is public opinion which is at fault. A large part 
of the public, indeed, does not realise the tacts at 
all; but a still larger part, though it realizes, does ^ 
not condemn them. It would be interesting to 
trace the ciuse. The truth ia, I think, that we have 
not genuinely accepted the democratic principle. 
We do not see that that principle requires the free 
espression of the voter's opinion ; that without such 
free expreasion, democracy is a farce. The T&ason 
why interference with opinion is aot much con- 
demned is that opinion itself is not much respected. 
And it is, perhaps, for the same reason that we are 
BO blind to the moral aspects of the electoral 
probleruu We should object to bribing a judge; 
■we shoold consider that a Bacred trust was reposed 
in him, and that we had induced hun to betray 
it for a mean reward; and aot only to betray it, 
but to keep up the solemn pretence of exercising 
it at the same time. We see no harm, however, 
in cajoling the voter to betray a trust which, in 
its kind, ia equally sacred. And similarly, we do 
not resent, in the case of the voter, the tyrannical 
use of power. All these things are condoned by 
the well-to-do ; we cannot blarce the poor if, too 
often, they adopt a like standard. Elections will 
not be substantially purer until public opinion be- 
comes cleaner and saner. 

Meantime, a beginning must be made. At pre- 
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wsQt, the protest is heard too seldom. The public 
Ut cvelflM or mciedulons of the evil ; the politician 
will not face the unpopularity of exposing it. On 
the iurfaoe, indeed, there ia much to be said for 
letting it alone. Influential persons are offended, 
(eeliogi are wounded, by any attempt to meddle with 
tacitly accepted oouventions, or so much as to men- 
tion in public the facts which society has agreed to 
ignore. Unfortunately, however, there are other 
peraona — far more numerous, though not always 
e<]uaUy present to the imagination — to whom these 
tame conventions and facts are a burden and a 
dtigredation. It is among such persons that the 
protest 6nds an echo ; among the most thoughtful of 
the rank and file in every political contest ; above 
all, among the obscure and inarticulate men and 
women who feel the bondage to which their depen- 
dent position consigns them, who have suffered, it 
may be, for ttieir opinions, and who can only tell 
their little tale of vrrong under the seal of secrecy. 
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I— G-ROUNDBAITING 



Thb candidate who, after making political problems 
his study, engages for ihe first time in a Parliamen- 
tary election, 19 destined to a rude awakening, 
Inamersed in facta aod arguments, he has come to 
imagine that the public, lite himself, ia interested 
in the search for the true or the expedient. The 
electora above aill, he euppaaes, insist be eagerly 
critical of the poUtical opiniona of thoBe who court 
theJT BuffrageB, Even if at ordinary times their 
interset may grow dull, it must at any rate be 
excited to keen activity aa the crucial moment of 

ithe election draws near. He hammers out new and 

Imore conviQcing methods of stating his belief. He 
Bhai~petis his weapons of persuasion. He (Jreads the 
day when he may be confronted with gome profound 
question which he cannot answer. 
The reality is something far removed from the 

"dream. The dream, indeed, does not prove to be 
altogether deluaive. He finds many a man whose 
political attitude is dictated by principle, and who 
Bcrutiniges a candidate's views with care. There 

.are enough of such men iio satisfy him that bis 

13 
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trouble has beeo well worth taking, even from the 
point of iDflaeDcing votes. But be finds, also, that 
be ba6 kft certain importaDt factors entirely out 
of accountr For the present they may be con- 
veniently described by the negative epithet of " non- 
political.' It is with these factors, or some of them, 
that I propose in the following pagea to deal. 

The most obvious, at first, is the lavish expendi- 
ture which has come to be regarded aa a necessary 
qualification for a Member of Parliament. The 
electors approach him. not. as he may have fondly 
imagined, to aiscertain his opinion, to seek his 
guidance, or to engage his interest in local concema 
which may be affected by Parliametary action : but 
to ask him to bestow his money on churches, 
cricket cliiba, shows, annual dinners and a score of 
other deaerving objects. Nor— this is the point 
which I would emphasise- — are those who make tbeso 
requeata in any way deserving of blame. They are 
actiog in acr-ordance with a generally accepted 
eyetem, and that Hyatem is not of their own creation. 
Tt tag been created by the wealthy politician. It 
IS the nntnome of tho deliberate use which rich 
candidatps have made of the opportunity which such 
contributions afford of buying the constituency. 
Tn a small area, and at a time when the electorate 
was based on a narrow franchise, direct bribery wa8 
the simplest method ; but Co bribe many thouGands 
of electors ia beyond the power even of the Nabobs 
of modem finance. It is more economical, as well 
OB more satisfying to the conscience, to spread 
fcbroad, by a free use of one's resources, a general 
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impresBion that one is a kind-hearted man. The 
belief that the candidate is a good fello'w, that 
large biUs will be run up at shops and hotels, aod 
paid without a murmur, that waiters, drivers, por- 
ters, aJid the reat, wilt have a share of the booty, 
that needy individuals will not be allowed to suffer, 
that deserving inBtifcutionB need not be afraid of a 
deficit on the year's accounts, casts a glamoar over 
a man's political coavictions which ia far from in- 
effective on the polling day. Thia form of non- 
pcflitical influence differs from others in that its 
effects are leas capable of precise definition. But it 
is perhaps even more pervading- It is in the atmoi- 
phere. It is generally accepted as proper. In 
popular opinion, refusal to accept the system can 
only be duo either to poverty or niggardliness. 

The channela of this inOuence are many. At 
one end of the scale is the candidate who apende 
more than he otherwise would on big personal re- 
quirements, and takes care to spend it in the con- 
Btituency. At the other end ia the candidate who 
spends money broadcast in any direction in which 
it is likely to serve his ultimate purpose. Between 
the two lie a great variety of practices. Subscrip- 
tions to clubs and societies form one convenient 
mode of influencing votes. The direct bestowal 
of relief on a large number nf individuals amon^ the 
poor ia more expensive, but ia a profitable outlay for 
those who can afford it- In certain conatituences. 
the promise or au^gesfcion of Government orders is 
an effective weapon. Charities and chantable insti- 
tutions aupply a ugefiil means of getting Into touch 
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with conatituents. Eatertainmenfc and hoapitality, 
however, are the most irresistible of all the methoda 
of ground- baiting-. A few iDstancea, of one kind 
or another, are given in the following pages, 

" Two liberals, " writes one of my correspond enta, 
" voted for D. (the Conservative candidate) becaase 
he gave £l last year to a club to which they be- 
longed." 

"Even amongst Nonconformist ministers and 
deacons, etc.," aays another, "1 have constantly 
heard it used as an argument againat the Libera.1 
candidate, that he was not a monied man." 

" Coal tickets and food tickets," writes a friend 
who stood for a Liondon division, " were given to a 
very large number of people, and I am informed 
that they were in some cases pushed under the 
doors when the tenants were absent. I have seen 
some of theae tickets, in which the place for the 
name of the reeipi^nt was vacant, but the name of 
the Qubscriber (the opposing candidate) was printed 
in huge letters diagonally across the ticket." 

When Colonel Tjong stood for thp Rveehom divi- 
sion in 1895, the BiTmiiigham Daily Post of 
January 7th recommended his candidature in the 
following terms : "Id one case of a man who was 
taken ill with rheumatic fever. Col. Long ordered 
his butcher to send him meat two or three timeg a 
week and, as soon as he was able to go, Bent him 
to the baths at Droitwich." 

The wife of a certain M_P. came one day into a 
Northern market town in her motor. " I± waa at 
once surrounded hy a crowd, eager to ahalie hands. 
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small hoy tried tu yet uear in vain, n-ud btigiiii to 

'Never miDtl,' aaid my friend, 'I'll lift 

^j'ou up to look at her.' " 1 Jan't want to look at 

ler,' Baid the small boy, still weeping, ' I want to 

'get near. I want my penny.' " 

In the Haggeretou c&se it appears that a candi- 

late arranged for his visiting cards to be dialributed 

'aa food tickets, each eatitliug the holder tu tid. worth 

o£ food. His agent afterwards wrote to the local 

papers that " the Unioniafc candidate had arranged 

to give 6(J tickets a day to deserving applicants." 

Oq July 10th, 1895, Mr. Grotrian, who had sat 

BCor Hiill^ IB reported to have said : 

^m "I was going to tell yon thsLt Lord George 

^1 Hamilton told me with his own lips, the last 

H time he wae in Hull, that they had spent ^900,000 

^1 in Earle's yard during the time he was in office 

^M and I was your member. After all, am I not 

^P right when I say I am a strong adyocate for a. 

very good dose of bread and butter pohtics?" 

At Camb&rne, according to the Manchester 

('■uardian, a placard was issued calling the attention 
f votera to the services of Mr. Strauss, It con- 
ludea : " Eighthly, he subscribed large Bums to 
eserving local institutions and charities, and 
ninthly, he contributed a ^100 a year to the Miner's 
Accident Fund." 
H A friend writes : " On one occasion I was pre&ent 
at a public meeting at which a new candidate was 
introduced to hia possible ennstituente. I observed 
that my neighbour, whom I did not know, became 
and more fidgety aa the speech of the candi.- 
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date progressed. Presently he tumud to me and 
whispered : ' Laet night I had a bazaar. Mr. A. 
(the member) came and spent £l(Ja.tmj daugbter'aj 
atalU. When the eleclion comes he will come 
me and say : ' ' You recollect what I did for you on 
the occaaion of that bazaax. Now, I want you to do 
something for me;" aitd,' (turning pathetically 
me) ' what am 1 to say to him?' " 

Xiiihng the contest for the Cricklade division in'' 
1898, some of the tenants of Liord Emlyn (one of 
the candidates) iesned a letter in which, after slating^ 
that Lord Emlyn was "a thorough gentleman," 
they continued : " If anyone goes to Golden GroTe] 
(Ijord Emlyn's home) on errands or business, they 
have a pint of good ale, bread and cheese, and a 
shilUng." 

" Entertainments," says a. Kent correspondent, 
■• at which the amount paid (if any) dees not cover 
the coat, have been exceedingly numerous. Liberals 
have been given " (i.e. by the Conservative candi- 
date's agents) " free tickets marked ' 3/6 ' for 
dinners which mast have cost 3/6 or more per head , 
Smoking concerts, with free drinks and cigars, have 
also been very frequent. On one occasion Mr. K, 
Stated that at his opponent's meetings men had i.o 
pay themselves fie. for refreshments) or go away." 

On the hearing of the Yarmouth petition it was 
proved that, for some time prior to the election, a 
series of meetings were held by the candidate , 
mnstly. if not all. in pubtic houses. " with a certain 
amount of drinking, not alwaye at the expense of 
tbfr pereon who drinks;" and that an " At Home " 
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was held, "at which about 300 drinks were given 
away." The words in inverted commas are taken 
£rom the judgmeut of Mr. Justice Chaunell. 

A recent case before the ma,gistratea at Droitwich 
throws an interesting sidelight on electioneering 
methods. A publican was charged with permitting 
drunkenness on Ucensed premieeB. The charge web 
dismissed, but the evidence for the defence was 
iutereBtiDg, and remarkably frank. The pubhcan 
said : " A political gathering was being held in the 
clubrtxim ... a pohtical smoking concert. Mr. 
Moseley ordered the room and paid for all the drinks 
and cigars that were consumed. The company had 
seven bottles of whisky, besides beer, cigars and 
minerals. ' ' The Mr. Moseley referred to was 
another witness for the defence, and aaid : "He 
did the agency work for the Conservative AeBOciation 
in Mid-Worcestershire. He attended the smoking 
concert on the 14th. It was a gathering invited 
to the ion by hiniBelf. He engaged the room and 
paid for all that was ha.d to drink. About 90 people 
partook of his hospitality, but not more than 60 or 
70 were present at any one time." A similar style 
of entertainment was referred to by counsel in the 
recent Worcester petition, though, as the defence 
was abandoned, the evidence on this point was 
not called : ' ' There was an organization known 
as the National Conservative League, which had 
eleven lodges in Worcester. They met at different 
public houses in the city every week, and the duty 
was east upon the chairman to stand drinka to the 
people present." This organisation. If comm.QQ 
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report is to be trusted , ifl not confined to Worceeter- 
shire, but pla-ys ao important p.ait in many of the 
Western shireB. On the occasion of the Worcester 
petition in 1893, Mr. Justice Wills dcBcribed the 
practice as "objectionable, demoraliBiog and dan- 
gerous to the seat." 

A Shropshire correspondent , speaking of the 
same " hospitable " instifcntion, says : " They have 
branches ali over the Division at the village inns. 
The squire is often chairman, and the labourers are 
bound to attend weekly or fortnightly meetinge. It 
is the cnstom that the cliairman Bfaould etand 
drinks." 

The Lancaster Conservative Association, in 1895, 
organiaed a series of smoking concerts, of a similar 
description , which it called ' ' Politics and Pleasure. ' ' 
They were attended by the man who afterward be- 
came election agent. The Annual Eeport stated 
that by this means "a certain class of -voters, who 
do not usually trouble themBelvea with politics, have 
been reached^we trust with good results." 

Some of the speechee quoted on the hearing of 
the Yarmouth petition were amusingly illustrative. 
The Liberale were taunted with having complained 
that Tory meeting's were held in public houses, 
" Why should not we have our drop of beer." said 
one epealcer. " when they suck their acid drops in 
schoolrooms?" 

7n the Tlochesf.er case , ticbetB which entitled the 
holder to a meal, inehiJing sandwiches, ale and 
ctaret, were to he had for the princely sum of 3d. 

" A Bubfltantial meal," writes an Essex correS' 
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poDdent, "was given to 500 labourers and their 
wives at Greeu Hall, wbeu tlie Lostess, in the pre- 
sence of K. (the member) and two reporters, stated : 
' She wanted no thanks, but she expected thej 
would vote for K.' " 

Again : "A meat tea was given to the labourers 

in one of the parisheSj at the close of which 

the clergyman's wife stood at the door and told 
the men they muat vote for D." 

Entertainments on a large scale are not con- 
fined to one party. In the Bodmin petition it ap- 
peared that a great "At Home" was held on 
September 6tli, 1905, at Llanbydroch, Lord 
Clifden's seat, to which every elector was invited. 
It waa given by the Cornwal! Liberal Social Council, 
a body which was unknown up to that time, and 
has not been known since. At the supper there 
were meat and temperance drinks. The party was 
described in a local paper as " the greatest pohtica] 
function ever held in ComwaJl." 

It may well be imagined that the combined effect 
of raioney spent on all or several of these objectB is 
very great. 

In a West country town a candidate " paid an 
agent £300 a year to live in the town and to write 
frequently to the newspapers under various namee, 
extolling the generosity of the candidate and saying 
' What does Mr. G.' (the Opposition candidate) ■■ do 
for the town?' He paid for a vast entertainment 
with fireworka and prizes for sports, silver watches, 
etc., and also for several concerts." 

In 1895 the late Sir Herbert Naylor Lejland 
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changed sides and vacated liis seat at Colchester. 
The Times correBpondefil, (February 11th, 1895> 
feared that Captain Naylor-Leyiand's " unpopularity 
might prejudice the electors against any Unionist 
candidate" and said that "it may incline the 
electors to give n chance to a man who has cOQ- 
tioued to display a lively interest in the material 
welfare of the borough." He then stated that Sir 
Weetman Pearson's firm had been ""getting some 
boUers made at Colchester," that Sir Weetman 
had given a " munificent donation for providing a 
free library," and further added that an elector 
bad aaid to him : " I am opposed to Home Rule 
quite aa strongly oa you are youraelf, hut see what 
a lot of good Sir Weetman will be able to do for 
the borough." Next day a letter appeared in the 
Times from Captain Naylor-Leyiand's agent. Mr. 
G. Virtue, stating that Captain Naylor-Leyland 
" took great exception to the statement that he had 
neglected the material and poUtical welfare of hia 
late constituents," a-nd then proceeding to 
enumerate Captain Nay lor- Ley land's benefactions. 
They included " whoIeaaTe distribution of coals in 
the winter months." and the letter ends " It would, 
I think, frighten moat people were I to mention 
the total of the amount that I know he spent upon 
ColcbesteT during the time that he represented it." 
It would be hard to find a, stranger contradiction 
between practice and profeeaion than is revealed by 
these cuBtoms. Their purpose is perfe^etly obvious 
and uniferaally recognised. No one in ordinary 
conversation draams of queetioning it. Many ran- 
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withdraw their suhscriptious after tLeir 
sfeai as a matter of ruurse. Even the rank aud 
file of their supporters ahow no hesitation whatever 
in aaaociating their benevoleace with the attain- 
iiient of political ends. " A Tory SquiresB," for 
instance, describes in the Oswestry AdveTtiser the 
■' entertainments got op for the amusement of the 
people, concerts, theatricals, flower shows, euding 
with the tneTitable dance , to say nothing of fetes and 
acho<]! treata (to all denominationa) provided solely 
at the land owner's expense," and conchides sig- 
nicantly : "For the present I propose to leave 
the almost daily applications for eubacriptions to 
the generoBity of the new meinher (i.e. Mr, Allan 
Bright, whose victory was then recent). It ia an 
i!l wind that hlowa no one any good. The result 
of the Oswestry election will save me this year at 
lf:nst ,£100." It ia all as open as the day. Yet the 
jiidg€^ pass it over unchallenged, and contpnt them- 
fidves with solemnly hinting that it " might 
become " an improper influence. Mr, Justice Gran- 
tham goes the length of drawing a sharp dietinetion 
between the candidate for Psrhament who spends 
money to procure popularity, and the candidate who 
flpends money to procnre votes. Of this distinction 
it is enough to say that it requires a leg'al mind to 
appreciate it. 

Apart from the evil of influencing Totes on im- 
proper grounda, this expenditure gives an altogether 
undue advantage to the rich candidate. How is 
the poor man to compete with him? The other 
haa already on his side, in all probability, the whole 
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weight of social influence, and tbe power, by means 
of siipporttrs and frieuda, of awanipiiig tlie consti- 
tuency with countless Tebicles on the polhng day. 
When to theae are added uDlimiteJ facilities for 
distributing his wealth through other chaunele, the 
candidate who has hia living to earn is simply driven 
to the walL 

A certain amount of reaiatence is offered to this 
degrading custom. The results, however, have not 
BO far been encouraging. Dr. Hutchinison, who 
announced that he did not consider himself ae a, 
relieving oiLcer, waa rejected at tbe nest election 
by a majority more tbao twice as large ag that 
which had sent him to Parliament. Mr. J. L. 
Hammond, who annoiinc-ed that he was unable to 
subscribe to local charities at Dover, found himself 
next morning, heralded to the constitucufy by tbe 
glaring headline, "Not a penny for Dover," He 
Bubseqiiently retiricd. Outside a polling station a 
farmer eaid to nic. " Why should 1 vote for Smith? 
ThompRon apeiida ^100 where. 8mith spends five." 
And Smith (tben the sitting member) was accor- 
dingly defeated. 

On the whole it is not surprising lLa,t the prudent 
party wirepuller should agree with a gentleman 
who, in recommending the candidature of Mr. 
Lindsay Hogg for Eastbourne, is reported to have 
Bnid : " A resident candidite was better than a 
carpet bagger, and it was a comfort to have a man 
with a lot of money." There is an enpaiging sim- 
plicity about the phrase ; but one wonld Tilci? to know 
the candidate's feelings when he heard it uttered. 
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GttoCND baiting is. of course, a preliminary proceBs. 
It creates in the mind of the electorate an imprea- 
sion that the candidata is a good fellow. It pre- 
diaposee the voters towards the right sid^. But 
this pre-dispo&itioja muet uow be clinched by boidq 
more direct appeal to the individaal. The same 
methods may be employed, but they wiJI have a 
more obvious relation to the important event which 
is impending. The approach of the election is the 
signal for an outbarat of benevolence, poaitively 
overwhelming" in its volume and variety. In 
different constituencies it takes different forms- 
There 13 hardly one. in all probibihty , which does 
not. receive ita share. 

Crratuities double in size. Work is more 
generously remunerated. Rent is paid for those 
who are in arrear. Teas and parties are arranfjed. 
Penmns who have hitherto restrained their hos- 
pitable instincts within narrow bounds are seized 
with a sudden desire to spread happiness and jollity 
among their friends. New cluba are created, their 
inauguration being celebrated by a supper at the 
public honae. Even total strangers are infected by 
the general atmosphere of conviviality and, while 
discussing the politics of the day, are not unwilling 

i5 
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to stand drinks all round. Ladies who have isolated 
thetn&elves in their country houses drive into the 
county town (their carriage decorated, of toitrse, 
as ia only natural at the season, with the party 
poIoufh) and are atruck by caaea of distress among 
the poor to which their attention ha.d never before 
been called. Poor mothers are told to give an 
order to the milkman for two or three weeka ; the 
account may be sent to the Hall, Parcels of 
grocerieB arrive for those whoae tablp has hitherto 
remained unsupplied. It is understood that the 
donor (a well-known local politician) would prefer 
hia name not to be mentioned: in spite, however. 
of a.11 hia efforts, it leaks myaterionsly in every direc- 
tion. Diatrict visitors and other dispensers of 
bounty, who happen to be also charged with the 
duty of canvassing, ndd to the nf;reeabletiesB of 
their visits, and save themselves trouble at the saroe 
time, by puttinfj ofT the dietribntion of engar or 
treacle or tea until tbey can combine it with their 
political miBsion. Defunct charities are galvanized 
into Hfe. Tickets of various kinds (bearinf:; the 
subscriber's name) dcBcend like manna from above. 
Rnthnsiastic politicians cannot reBtrain themselves 
from scatterinrj sweetmeats and pennies arnoitjr the 
astonished but delighted children. .Toints of meat 
are distributed broadcast. Cold is combated by 
blankets or coal. Hnnf;er is averted by invitations 
to the soup-bitchor. free of charge. Nor are these 
the only methods. There are others by which the- 
two sides of the unhnly bargain are more closely 
connected still. "No vote, no beer" — "3/6 a 
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vote " — these phrases express Familiar tranaac- 
tiona vvbicb ut this chtica] moment the clever a>Dd 
uQBcrupulouB party man canucit afford to neglect. 

A few examples ma.; be choaeD for illustration. 
Three of these are from Kent, a county ■which has 
attained an uoenviable notoriety for the Bhameless 
character of its corruption. The rest are taken 
from districts of every idad, both rural and urban. 

One correspoudeut writes : "A dock labourer, 
asked by Mr. P., lodging house keeper, if he had 
got any money at the elettion, replied : " No, but 
Mr. B. paJd us all s&metbitig' extra because we 
were so quick in unloading the ship.' Mr, B.'a 
horaeg were all decorated with Tory colours." 

Just before the last election, according to a North 
country corregpondent, Mrs. L., a prominent Con- 
servative lady, invited all the women of the village 
"to meet Mra. B. " ^the eaodidate's wife), the 
invilfltion winding up conapicuouflly with the word 
" Eefreahmenta," 

"The mayor of the city," writes Mr. W. J. 
Piaher in the Independent Review, "accompanied 
one of the candidateg to several public houaea at an 
hour when they were most likely to be frequented, 
and, affably entering into conversation with the bar 
loungers . treated all and sundry to drink and ci^are." 

Ad informant writes : " In M. it ia the practice 
to send to certiin publicans a round sum of money 
before polling day. On that day all people intro- 
duced by the Tory workers are supplied with drink 
by these publicans free of charge, ho that any one 
witnessing Wiia cannot aay that he saw any worker 
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treat a voter, but he can say that he saw the voter 
receive drink without paying for it." 

" One public house in O. ia, West country market- 
town) Bupplied driok to all comera for a. penny a 
quart (oae-sixth of the usual cost) in the recent 
election. The difference was made up to the pub- 
lican afterw&rda." 

The next exaiiiple is from a signed statement in 
which I have altered the names : " Juet before the 
General Election, at Dewhurst, Lady Jane Grey, 
of Dewhurst Park, called upon me. Upou my going 
to the door with my baby, ehe said : ' Oh, yoa 
have a baby." She aeked me if my husband was 
in good work. I said ' No ' . - . and if I had 
filenty of milk. I told her I had not got much. 
She said: 'Would you like some milk?' I said 
' Yes.' She said : " You ean have a quart for a 
fortnight and tell your milkman to send in the bill." 
I had the milk for a fortnight. No mention was 
made as to the election." Lady Jane Grey, accor- 
ding to ray informant, wae previously unknown 
to the fortrunate mother. She wag a canvasser. 

Another correspondent, from a "London division, 
pays ; " H. C. as President of the P.H. Chrigtmaa 
Parrels Piind Bociety, gave away 1070 Chrtatraaa 
parrelB value 3/6 each, at Christmas time, three 
weekfi before the election." 

The following three signed statements, from a 
Bmall manufticturing town near Ijondon. are in- 
teresting. The peTBone who made them Ijve at Nob. 
7, 9 and 2fl in the same street : " Between 3 and 
4 p.m. on tho 15th Janwary, l9t)fi. Mra L. of the 
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Abbey, caJJed and enquired after the lieaibh of the 
cbildren. She said ; ' Who is Mr. I. (my husband) 
voting for?' I aaid ; ' I don't know.' She said ; 
'Mrs. B.' (wife of one of the cajididates} 'is 
coming round my parish bye and bye on behalf of 
her husband.' She aaked me how many I had in 
^family. I ea-id two. She said ; 'Oh, that makes 
four. I don't know if any little thing is going- to 
be done, but I have to take the number of the 
families, and I thought if I popped round before, 
that would help.' About 5.15 p.m. the same day, 
Mr. L. , Mrs. L. and Mrs. E. called .... and had 

conversation with my huebaad. On the Thurs- 
day before the election I received one pound of 
eugar brought by Mrs. L. In presenting it she 
said she had had some sugar to give to whom she 
thought. She had been eo busy with Mrs. B. she 
had not had time to weigh it up before. On Thurs- 
day, 25th I she called again and said ; ' I thought 
you would Hke a tin of golden ayrup, or you may 
have a pound of Bugar if you hke.' I had the syrup, 
I have not seen her since, and I have never received 
a preeent from her previously. Mrs. L. ia a dis- 
trict visitor. She did not ask me to influence my 
husband with regard to his vote." The next says : 
" My husband is a boot repairer and we have a 
family of six children, ages from 6 years to one 

onth. Mrs. L. is the district visitor. On 
Friday, 15th January, 1906, she called upon me- 
My buaband was present. She aaked him if be 
would vote for Mr. B. He replied : ' No. certainly 
not.' About an hour after ahe again called with 
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Mr. L. and Mrs. i3., who asked my husband if he 
would vole for Mr. B. Mj hu^baiid r^pLed ' iSo.' 
She said : CaDnot 1 convert you to vote for Mr. B. ?' 
My buBbaud eaid : ' iSo, I waB boru a ijijjural 
311(1 niU keep one.' AJthoogh I have bIs m fauuly, 
no treacle cor eugu* was given to us." The last 
says : " On the Thursday before the election, Mrs. 
L. called upon me and brought me a tin of golden 
syrup and a pound of BUgar, and said I was Dot to 
say anything to anyone a.bout it. On Monday, i^th 
January, 1906, Mr, and Mrs. Li. who were accom- 
panied by Mrs. B. called at my house and asked 
if my husband was going to vote for Mr. B." 

In a Northern seaside town, two Unionist wurkers 
" distributed coppers to children in Cbapel Street." 

In a neighbouring district, " H. J. of West Gate 
was called upon by Mrs. M. on polUng day. and 
asked to vote for B. (the Unionist candidate). He 
replied that the only man who thought about him 
at Christmas wag P. (a prominent Liberal) who sent 
bim some beef. Mrs. M. left and within 
half-an-hour 71b. of beef was delivered at H. J.'s 
house. Boon afterwards Mrs. M. called, and took 
H. J. to the poJl." 

" One lady," writee a correspondent from Shrop- 
shire, "sent lOcwt, of coals to each person in the 
village, and the carter was told to say, ' This is 
from a Tory ; what have the Liberals done for 
you?'" 

"Much influence is used amongst the women," 
writes another, " in municipal elections here by 
distributing coal tickets and blankets on the eve of 
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alectiona. Theee gifts are the proviBion of certain 
charitable bequests, but they are almost eiitifelj 
used for political purposeB. In the last municipal 
election 1 came across a case of a woman who had 
received on the day before the poll half a cwt. ol' 
coa.1, a. few loaves of bread, and a blanket, and this 
entirely settled her vote." 

In a YorkBhire town one of my infonnantE found 
a Liberal taking lunch with a Unioniefc canvasser, 
who had brought him from the polling station, ond 
who paid the bill. In the couree of the meal the 
voter frequently referred to the canvasser and his 
people as " gcxxi Samaritana," ajjd kept referring 
to some similar incident which had occured at a 
previous election. At the close, however, with the 
air of one who had reserved his best joke to the 
laat, he announced to my informant, much to the 
canvaBEier-s diEOomfiture, that he had voted for the 
Liberals. 

Ordinary treating and ordinary bribery I have 
not thought it necessary to deal with at length. The 
public is familiar with them. They have been 
proved, time after time, at eleetion petitions. 
When they are proved, the transaetion is generally 
BO distinct in its character, and so inexplicable on 
any other than corrupt grounds, that the judges 

^are forced to bring it within the scope of the Art. 
My object has been to give some idea of the more 
indefinite, but not lesa effective, indnccmentB which 
are commonly held forth at election time, the object 

|of general approval, even of applause. 

The examples here given oje far from eshauetive. 
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They do not iUuBLrate, in alt its variety, the whole 
Beries of practices by which the final seal is on 
the voter's lidelitj. The list might be considerably 
prolonged. The cases given are, for the most part, 
thoae which happen to have come to my koowledge 
through personal enquiry. The publiBhed repurts 
of election petitions, and even the daily press, would 
yield enough material to eatiafy the most incredu- 
louB enquirer. 

Clear instances of pubUc house treating — admit- 
tedly thfc commoneat form of electoral stimulus — 
are less frequent than they would otherwise be, 
because the thing ie so easily concealed. 

Thoae who reap the beneBt, either aa retailers 
or consumers, are bound together by a common 
interest not to betray, even if they were able to 
do so, tbe generous baud which supplies the necee- 
sary funds. Drink, again, is so constantly Sup- 
plied without immediate payment, that the source 
of the payment at any particular time is often im- 
possible to trace, even by close observ-ition. Ii"or- 
tunately, however, for the cause of election purity, 
this particular fact of public house treating receives 
strong" corroboration from an unimpeachable source. 
For the week ending 15 July, 1895, the increase 
oE revenue from beer (there havitif; been no change 
in the law) as compared with the pame woe!? of the 
previous year was .£337,000, indicating an incrensptl 
consumption of about one million barrels. The 
fifRt pollingfl took place on July 13th- The Tjoral 
Veto Bill, it would appear, was Eiccompaniect tn its 
grave by a veritable Saturnalia. 
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appeal to greed, powerful and pervading in 
itself, ia reinforced by the appeal to fear. Shortly 
after t-he recent General Election, according to 
several o£ the daily papers, & fiahmonger of 
Hyde received the following letter from a customer : 

" Hyde, Pebruary 9th. 

" Churchill. — I have decided to deal elsewhere 
for fish, 50 you need not call here again; and T 
should like your trifling account sent in. It has 
got to a aarious pitch now, and Conservatives 
must hold together and support each other. — 
Yours, etc., E. BadcUfie," 

Mr. Churchil] sent a ("ourteous reply, pointing out 

[that he had never given any offence, and had serred 

iMrs. Eadcliffe's houaehold for a great many years. 

*' I do ask you," he added, " to reconsider the 

C'tnatter, and to think that you are not only doing 

me injury by stopping your trade with me, but also 

my wife, who is so seriously ill that I want all the 

[■work and trade T ear get to be able to get the 

fnourishment she requires. As you know, I am 

very poor." Mrs. Eadrliffe. however, wns im- 

. placable. She replies that she has " already ordered 

33 
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fiah elsewhere." She bas always found him " very 
civil and obliging." But why. she aaks, should 
she "consider" him, when he " oot only voted, 
but worked hard for a man who has bound himself 
to increase the taxation on landowners, and to do 
his best to do away with the Church I like to 
attend." After this description of Mr. Lyell, M.P. 
(who has now beert returned to Parliament by the 
efforts of Mr. Cfiurehill and other T^iberals). Mrs. 
Baddiffe sliowa what ia her view of the functions 
of a. Member of Parliament by recommending M"r. 
Churchill to ask him for pecuniary help— in return 
forservfees rendered. " But T tear," she adds, with 
a cuttingly anrcastic reference to Dr. Hutchinson's 
now famous protest, " he would only tell you he ia 
not a relieving officer." She goes on to refer to a 
matter which ought to be carefully looked into in 
Diiraetshire. " I heiira report that the Conservative 
employers of labour in this and other counties ore 
aboti't to form a resolution that they will not in 
future employ either tradesmen or labourera who 
do not support the Unionist cause." Tf this report 
ia true, Mra, Eadfliffe's friends will be indulging in 
a practice, that of boycotting, whi^h they probably 
regard as confined to Irish Nationalietg. A similar 
fltatement waa rerently ma.dfi hy an employer, to 
the effect that " his neighbmrra were not going to 
employ Tjiberals. and neither wniiM he." It would 
he of public advantage if, in STich cases, a. civil 
action, whether aucceRsful or not, were brought 
against the persons concerned for conapiracy to 
injure the plaintiff in the conduct of hia business. 
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But no Buich disagreeable reflection troublea the 
mind of Mra. Eadcliffe. She "cannot wonder at 
this, as it is the object of Liberals to do away with 
all landed gentry and others in England." Lianded 
gentry and others ! One wonders who the 
" others " can be? I am reminded of a lady, pro- 
minent among the ex-Liberal nonveauT riches of one 
of the Home Counties, who, addreasing the work- 
men at a Hour milh requeeted their support for the 
candidate of her choice on the ground that the 
Liberals were aiming at the deetniction of " ca 
aristocracy." 

The correspondence above detailed, if it were an 
isolated case, might be merely amusing. But, aa 
a matter of fact, it is only one example of a pro- 
cess which is going on in every corner of England 
both before, during, and after every political con- 
test. There are thousands of Mrs,, Radcliffes. 
They are persons of education, blamele8& aecording 
to their lights, charitable, serenely unconacioiis 
of anything at fault in their behaviour. They 
adhere to a political cause which they believe to be 
good, and although they would not say in so many 
words that the means were a matter of indiiference, 
yet they use all the means in their power to pro- 
mote that cause, without much inquiry into the 
rights and wrongs of their action. The danger 
consists in this, that the meana are so ubiquitous 
and so effective. Rich people, with large establish- 
ments, are scattered over the country. Moat of 
them happen to be Unioniats. T do not say that 
they would act differently if they happened to be 
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Ijibt-railB. Eloiind each of them gatJier little circlea 
of i|Hp(.-iid(iiil.n, to every one of whom it is almost 
h nmtfcr of lifu ur dcdtli to retain the custom of 
the Rreut houae. A change from one shop Im 
(UKitliiT, i)r rmni one dealer or profeSaional man 
to iLiiutlu'r, which meana Dotliiug to the ptraon who 
ordrra it. morwiR often eerioua advemty to the per- 
*(m -wlm loHCR hy it, The mere threat of such a 
chnngc in n prjwerful weapon. A few instmceB of 
iti uao, for tiefinite and weli-underatood poUtical 
rcanonfi, nro enonph to frighten a whole neighbour- 
hood for nuiny yefira. 

Ai n mattfir of fn*t, so strong is the conspimcy 
TitifiinBt [iibcrjil troiJeameu, that the open esprcssion 
I'f opinion ia confined to a comparatively email 
frnrtion of thpm. men of exceptionally independent 
i'liiirjii-tt*r. An informant writes to me from Kent 
Hint, time nftcr time, he ha.s known tradesmen 
T*fuBe to sign nomination papers for liiberal candi- 
flatra berniiRH thev lutve been definitely threatened 
with loss of bnainfss if they do. Even if an actual 
Ihrent hna not been used, they have esperienced 
the ilKeffects of such action in the past, and fear 
that they may do so again. 

It may be wwrth while to add some further evi- 
rftence of Ibis practice of boyrottincr. To those 
who have been behind the scenes at elections the 
thfni; is familiar pnongh. But tlie ordinary rcader 
trqnires specific examples, in ordet to bring home 
to h» imapinalion a true impression of the definite 
p^wn&l bardship inllicte<). 

Miss L. , Uw proprietor of & boavdii^ bouse, after 
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the General Election, was heard to eay to a boot- 
maker, " I hear you are a good Conservative, bo I 
shall deal with you instead of O." (a Libera!). " I 
watit to atop this practice of Conservatives dealing 
with Liberal shop-people." 

The Eev. A, Poland Upcher, Vica-r o£ Haleswortb 
and ChedistoD, says in his Parish Magazine : "we 
must &ee that we support and patronise in trade only 
those who are loyal to the Church." 

A Sadler in the small market town of F. writes : 
" I perhaps was a trifle bolder in displaying posters, 
placards, and window-bille, etc., than my fellow 
Liberal tradesmen, but since then I have missed 
several of my good customers ; some of tbem are 

Mr. 'b tenant-farmers Cmertioning one of the 

candidates) ; also a joh-maater. Many of my cub- 
tomera told me at election time what a fool I was, 
taking th« bread out of my children's mouths by 

going against Mr. , This is how we get hit 

and have to suffer." 

In Sussex, a working watchmaker received a letter 
in 1895 asking' him if he was in fa,vourof the Local 
Veto Bill, ajid adding—" If your answer is in the 
a.(Rrmative, please send me in your account up to 
to-day by return." The account wag paid and closed. 

The same tradesman received a letter from an 
ex-Liberal, whose clocks he used to wind weekly, 
saying : "I shall not require you to do it any 
longer, as you are 30 fond of interfering with other 
people's buainesg." 

Some y-eare ago, m Leamington, Hants, the 
Primrose League Bent round to its members a. list 
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at tradesmen who were to be de^t with IE poesibte, 
and of others who were to be avoided. 

A grocer and wine merchant in a seaside town 
received a letter from a well-known Burveyor, who 
is a leading Churchman, to the effect that bis eus- 
tom would be withdrawn If the grocer was opposed 
to the Unionist c&ndidate. 

A young coal merchant in a western coonty called 
with his usual order on two customers ; they both 
definitely informed him that, as he had voted 
Xjiberal. and was a member of the Lea^e of Young 
LiberaJ^, they m,ust take their custom somewhere 
else. 

A rope manufaetnrer, who travels the markete in 
the same county for orders, stated soon after the 
late election that the last month had been the worst 
that he had ever experienced, a great many orders 
having been taken from him on account of his vote. 

A grocer, in the sis months following a recent 
by-electioD, lost £80 in his turnover, the whole 
being due to the trade withdrawn from him by 
ConBervative farmers. 

Before the recent election, several lady workers 
went round systematically to the Liberal shop- 
keepers of a certain town and informed them that, 
if the Unionist candidate were beaten, they vfoilld 
take their custom elsewhere. 

A candidate in one of the Home Counties has 
been requested by tradesmen supporters to stop 
making strong party speeches , as they expect to 
suffer seriously unless he does. 

A jobbing blacksmith, in Hampshire, was asked 
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by a, customer to support hia party at the election. 
The blacksmith refused to tell bim how he would 
vote, and he withdrew hia custom, curtJy adding 
that any further communications must be made 
through a aoUcitor. 

An official in a certain aeaport town refused to 
deal anj longer with bis baker, on the ground that 
the baker bought his flour from a Liberal miller. 

These esampleB could be mitched over and over 
again by any Liberal candidate from his own 
ex penance , 

I HaTB limited myself in this chapter to a single 
point — the boycotting of tradesmen on account of 
their political opinions. The subject is one which 
stands by itself, and can be treated separately. Its 
efTacts are eaaily pointed out and easily understood. 
But it is a mere fragment of the whole enbject of 
non-political preeaure at elections. In the country 
distrieta, in particular, this pryasure oonstitutes 
nothing Ibbs than an engine of tyranny, not less 
effective because it is largely worked by those who 
are unconscious of what they are doing, or because 
the cfHoperation of its numerous parts ia rather 
accidental than designed. There is no part of the 
electorate which is not subject to its infliienee, and 
its effect is to reduce the independent expression of 
opinion, except at times of unusual upheaval and 
excitement, within far narrower limits than most 
well-meaning people beheve. The whole process ia 
one which renders tnie democracy imposaible, and 
exalts pretence and dishonesty into a recognised 
and accepted place in the national life. 



IV— THE EMPLOYEES' SCREW 

Skilful electioneering does not stop short at the 
pereecution o£ a few despised individuals. It aims 
at operations on a larger scaJe. It seeks the sup- 
port of those whose influence is the most powerful 
in its efects, and embracee the largest possible 
number of electors. 

The tradesman, at the worst, is not wholly de- 
pendent on one customer. The workman, on the 
other hand, depends, as a rule, on one employer. 
The main part of his livelihood comes from a single 
hand. The band that dispenses it can exert pro- 
portionately powerful influence. And this fact is 
not lost sight of by those whose zeal for a political 
party outruns their sense of justice, or the kindly 
feelings of everyday Hfe. 

What is not generally recognised is the ease with 
which the latent and potential pressure may be 
brought into use. No great effort on the employer's 
part is required to make his workmen see, or think 
they see, the desirability of falling into line with 
his political opinions. The ground is already pre- 
pared. The employer may make light of the influ- 
ence that attaches to his position. Not so the 
workman. He, for his part, is acutely conscious 
of it. In one of the Western counties a large num- 
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ber of workmen wrote privately to oae of my correB- 
pondents in order that they might finally eatiefy 
themselves of the secrecy of the ballot ; they wished 
to vote for one candidate, but had been compielled 
by fear to promise their votes to the other. 

No doubt this fear is prevalent or otherwise in 
proportion to the degree of inteUigeiice and organi- 
zation among the workmen concernetl. Trade 
unionism, which gives the individual workman the 
support, moral and practical, of his fellows, has 
cultivated the sense of independence. The fear ']£ 
commoner among labourers who are untouched by 
the labour spirit. It dominates above all the agri- 
culturaJ. labourer, to whom lauifcaal support is un- 
known, and in whose eyes his employer and him- 
6eU — the ooe all powerful, the other virtually 
powerless— appear as the only parties to the momen- 
toug bargain on which his living depeijilB. A town 
workman, an engineer, in the course of canvas- 
eing for a Liberal candidate, heard much of the 
methods used by the other party, and especially of 
the tone a-dopted by its canvassers towards the 
ordinary village voter. ' ' I should like to hear them 
taJk like that in a trade union workshop," he re- 
marked to rae indignantly towards the close of the 
contest. 

It may be admitted, then, that there are 
differences of degree : hut the fear of losing employ- 
ment is widely spread : and in these circumstances. 
& single statement, a single act, on the part of the 
employer, is enough to put into operation a force 
which is already in existence. He has but to indi- 
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t!Bta it) eome way of other, direct or indirect, the 
connexion between political support and retention 
o/ frniployment. At OQce the whole weight o£ the 
[KiitHible injury, vagnely feared and often exag- 
|{«rifctcd, is brought to bear on the minds of those 
who look to him for their weekly wages. The 
(infBtion IB not " Does the employer poeseaa influ- 
t'Ufc over men's votes?" but " Does he use i6?" 
To thut queetiou there can be but one answer. 
Home employers appeal publicly for the support 
^fll those whom they employ, l-ord Harlech, for 
in.m[lle, who, as the Hon. C. Onnsby Gore, for- 
merly represented Oswestry, took the chair at a 
mruting at Selattyo, in favour of the Conservative 
candidate, and in the course of bis speech said : 
" He would do his best before the next election to 
snd Mr. Bright (the Liberal memberj to the right 
}out. He appealed to all those he employed and 
nil tiKiee coQuected with him to aeeist bim in re- 
turning Mr. Bridgeman to Parliament when the 
time for the election came round." 

Others emphaeise the matter in casual conversa- 
tion. An agent on a large estate near the Welsh 
border, recently put the matter to a capable young 
man in this way : " I say, Tom, what a fool you 
am I 1 could put lots of httle thiogs io your way 
if you woufld eome on our side I" 

'* Mr, T.'b agent," writes a correspondent, " told 
Mr. T.'s electrician, C, D,, that if he valued his 
[Mwitinii hu would uot support Mr. E.. as they in- 
tended to make M. a Conservative village." 

Eesidea these declarations there are many acts by 
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which, without appealing for political support in so 
many words, employers are in the habit of indicating, 
in a Bignificant manner, their desire to iufluence 
those who work for them, and thus of bringing into 
play the great economic power which they wield. 
Some conduct the candidate whom thej support 
round their works or their estate, markedly refusing 
the same favour to his opponent, or even precluding 
him from entering their domain at all. Others 
invite their workpeople to sign nominatioo papers 
for the candidate supported by the firm. Others 
drive them to the poll in vehicles decorated with 
their party colours, or, if it is a case of walking, 
direct their agents to acoompany them. Some go 
BO far as to give them dietinct and peremptory 
orderB, not only as to when and how they are to go 
to the poll, but also aa to the eandicTate for whom 
they are to vote when they get there. Others give 
special facilities for voting to those who hold the 
" right " views. Others show themselves hour 
after hour at the polling station, or instruct their 
agents to attend there, to see that all goes well. 
The following cases are chosen, not as particularly 
etriking, but as typical of practices of which almost 
Gveiy town and village can afford examples. 

"Mr, A." (the candidate), writes one, "went 
round with one of the T.8 (locaJ brewers) per- 
sonally canvaasing aJl the. men." 

"In the recent C. electioti of 1906." writes 
another, " nomination papers were introduced into 
llarge works, and m^n were asked by their em- 
ployere, or the foreman, to sign them. Aa a result 
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nearly 1000 eignatures were obtained — i.e. nearly 
1000 written promises to vote (or Mr. W. out of 
au eltetorate of aomewljGre about 6000." 

Again : " One man whom I know to be honest 
and reliable, assures me that he has never given a 
Conservative vote in his life, yet he invariiibly signs 
a Conservative nomination paper. He does a lot of 
work for a Conservative auctioneer, Mr. J. H. He 
called in to his ofQce and said : 'Oh, Mr. R., I 
want you to sign this nomination paper,' and E. 
signed, fearing to lose business." 

Mr. W. J. Fisher, ex-Liberal candidate for Can- 
terbury, Bays i Independent liericic, April, 1906) ; 
" Under the pretence of aaving their men time and 
trouble it ia frequently made an excuse by large 
firniB to convey their workpeople to the poll with 
every circumstance u£ display on behalf of a particu- 
lar candidate — clearly a form of intimidation, I have 
myself witneBsed the spectacle of workpeople being 
driven to the poll by their employers in vans and 
cars decorated with the party colours and the por- 
trait of the candidate favoured by the firm." 

In Kent " the foreman at a certain works in the 
town informed my brother tliat he and all hie men 
would ride to the poll in Conservative vehicles wliich 
were sent to the works, though be knew that nearly 
all the men intended to vote against the party in 
whose vehicles they had to ride, fearing loss of 
work if they refused." 

At M. in Yorkshire I have seen the agent of a 
large estate bringing up the estate workmen in a 
long file at the preBcribed hour. I cannot sa,y how 
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ihej voted. But it would be absurd to deny that 
the bias in one direction was fairly strong, 

In a co-Ttain district in Kent, the lar^e farmera 
" gave a half hoUday on the day of the poll to 
those of theiiF men who promised to vote for the 
Unionist candidate, and drove them to the poll. 
The unfortunate Liberals got no half holiday and 
of course had to walk over four miles to vote." 

The steward of a large landowner, wiio employs 
most of the men in a certain village near London, 
remained near the door of the polling station for 
the greater part of the day. Those who talked 
freely with the men were well aware of what, to 
their minds at any rate, thia demonatration con- 
veyed . 

The following is n. copy of a notice sent to a 
labourer by bis employer. I have altered the 
names: "Croft Houae, Lower Dene, 25th Jan., 
1906. Thomson (136). You must be at Grange 
Farm, on the roait, at 9.30 to-day, to go in your 
cart to record your vote for Mr. .Janiea at Trent. 
George Clarence "Withers." My informant adds : 
" There is reRSon to suppose that all his men (15 or 
16) received similar letters." 

But the chief means by which thia influence ia 
exerted is that of canvassing, whether in person ot 
by the afrency of foremen or other representiitivea. 
This is a familiar proceeding. 

Such are the various forms of political appenl in 
which employers commoidy indulge. It is obvious 
that they are actuated in doijig so by the ron- 
Bcioasness that their economic position adds to the 
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appeal a force which would otherwise be wanticg. 
To deny that the practice rests on such a foanda" 
tioA is abeurd. If it does not, why do employers 
Qot ap|>e&J to their friends and acquaintamcea at 
large V Why do they devote special altentioa to 
those whoae livelihood depends on them, uoless for 
the reason that they ioteod and hope to make that 
fact a lever for political pressure? Why is their 
support valued so highly, if Dot because they com- 
mand, and may if they choose cany vrith them, 
many votes besides their own? 

It is sometimes argued, in reply to such sugges- 
tions, that the employer cannot know how his 
employes have voted. The answer to this is, in the 
first place, that very few working men are Buffi- 
ciently reticient to be able to keep such a fact to 
themselves, when conversation is turning con- 
staaitly upon the politics of the moment and upon 
the respective merits of rival candidates, But 
even if this were not so. there are means by which 
a voter's politics may be ascertained without much 
difficulty. This is a fact whinh people of compara- 
tively independent position do not realiBe. They 
should ask themselves this question : — What 13 a 
supporter of party B, to say when he is asked by the 
empfoyer or his representative, acting in the in- 
terest of party A., how he vrill vote — particularly 
when he is asked, aa he frequently ia, to write down 
bis name in accordance with his promise? There 
are four possibilities : fl). He may abandon his 
opinion altogether in order to save himself the 
trouble of resistance ; promising bis vote, and giving 
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it, to the party with which he diBagreea. (3). He 
may boldly declare bisopinioa, refuse his promise--- 
and risk dismiasal. (3J He may decline to answer 
at all. But this ia in effect equivalent to a positive 
refusal ; it means that he is at once put down as 
hfiatiW; for if he was friendly what reason could 
there be for hia not saying " Yes?" (4) He may 
promiee to vote for the candidate of party A., and 
then go a.nd vote for the candidate of party B ; in 
other words, he may, and indeed constantly doea, 
cut the knot by telling a He. It is a sLng-ular com- 
mentary oil the state of piihlin opinion, that the 
prevalence of the laHt-mentioned practice is actually 
quoted aa a defence of the existing aVstem. If pro- 
mises count for aothing. it is asked, what does it 
matter how oiyeh preasure is used to extract them? 
It is difficiilt to argue with those who thus condone 
an offence against justice by contending that men 
escape from it by committing an offence against 
honesty. In truth, none of these four poesibJe 
results can be regarded aa aatiaf actory . Elections 
should be an exprcEsion of opinion. Individual 
voters should not be exposed to the alternative of 
material or morfi! hiirra. A Bysteni which leads to 
such reiinlLg cannot be defended. 

But the argument that the aecrecv of the ballot 
ig some defence to the employe, often hreaks down 
from another cause. The secrecy of the ballot is 
still, over large districts and in many minds, a 
mptter of dmibt : and as long as such a, state of 
affaira existfl. every kind of improper preasure is 
rendered eaay, 
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A poor labourer in the village of H. , not 30 miles 
from Liondon, believed, and repeated in all serious- 
ness, the statement, made to him by a canvasser 
who seems to have enjoyed a humorous imagination, 
that ' ' there is a reflector in the polling booth which 
shows how you vote." One may infer that, in less 
clumsy hands, the task of pla3ring upon the doubts 
of the unlettered voter can be accomplished with 
considerable effect. It was notorious in the Hor- 
sham bye-election of 1904 that the belief in the 
secrecy of the ballot was undermined both privately 
and publicly. The answers given at a meeting on 
November 7th, 1904, at which Sir Henry Harben 
presided, can hardly be said to be calculated to 
convert a voter who was doubtful upon the point. 
According to the Sussex Daily News, the accuracy 
of whose report is admitted, " one query was, 
whether the ballot was secret? Lord Tumour (the 
candidate) said : ' Under the peculiar circumstances 
he thought it better that others should answer 
that question.' The chairman said; 'The ballot 
was intended to be secret, but he did not believe it 
was.' (laughter)." One of the other speakers stood 
out in marked contrast by emphatically asserting 
that ' ballot votes are never revealed." 

To all this it may be, and will be, replied : 
" What do words matter? No tangible harm is 
done. There may be a threat implied ; but who 
cares, if the threat is never carried out?" 

Now. even if no tangible harm is done, the evil 
is none the less real, and those who allow it to exist 
are none the less deserving of blame. The excuse 
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ignorance cannot be admitted. Tfae employer 
knowB tlie power that is his. He knows Lbe fear 
which that power inspires. So far from uemg it to 
frighten his men into declaring an opinion which 
they do not hold, he ought to take steps to make 
known to tLieui, with the utmost dearneas, that 
their vote is their own, that they can use it freely, 
and that they will on no account Bull'er for it. But 
the most cliective mode of meetiug the suggested 
criticism is, of course, to prove that the fact on 
which it professes to be based is uutrue. The 
threat ia carried out. The attempt to influence the 
votes of workmen derives its strength and point from 
cases where positive action is taken, and where men 
suffer in s, tangible manner for the presumption of 
disagreeing with their employer. It is not often 
that dismissal can be traced beyond all poesibility 
of doubt to political eauaes. It is niituraily more 
prudent for the employer to wait until public atten- 
tion is turned in some other direction, and then 
to look out for some pretext for discharging the ob- 
noxious servant. Or a large employer, if he is more 
patient, may wait until a alack time arrives and 
dismiss, first ot all, those of big men with whose 
poUtiC(i>l opinioaa he disagrees. Difficult BS it ia 
to tra«e, it ia this kind of injui-y which is often 
EPoet present to the workman's mind. Cases, how- 
ever, of dismissal on political grounds are not un- 
common . 

For example, an informant writes: "T went 
round and saw Mrs. N., whose husband worked for 
Mr. W. , a builder in this town. Mrs. N. tc'd ma 
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tliat Mr, W. was alway taunting her husband with 
hm LiberaliBni. Laat Apnl Mr. N. was dismissed 
ftlthouRll Mr. W. would give him no reason, and 
6U11I timt hu b&d DO complaint to make again&t bis 
character He had worked there for IS years." 

Another oorreepondcDt says : " A young man of 
good proepoctB and fair ability was eoiployeij as 
oinrk in a huge provision dpakr'e business in D. 
Ho bad been in this employment for 3 or 4 years, 
and wiVHiluiiiy fXL-cedingly well. During the recent 
cliK'tioii lie wtirkcd for Mr. F. (the Liberal candi- 
dato), worn u party tie. and voted Liberal. Three 
Week* ftftcr tho election his employer told him that 
hf would prefer Bomwjne else in bis place. He gave 
him Ik wcok'B notice, It shoulcl be mentioned that 
hi' liiiil l»(.'en forewarned by the employer's son who 
t«)l*i him that thvy would have no Badica.ls in their 
uHtiLbltHhiiK'nt. He was a very quiet, inolFensive 
yniio); tniiu in rvery way. wno bred and born in D.. 
and litiH now to go clean out of the oounty to hnd 
omploymmt, l(Mii\*inR his wife with hor mother 
until 111* will he iiblp to make another home for 
her. I know Hub younp man personally. He was 
a mombprof tho 0. branch of the Leapue of Youn^ 
IiihorftU," 

Mr. Kli PeterK. market gardener, of Niitboume, 
wiw chnrgeil on .lime 8t.h, 1906, with having dis- 
misard thrrt- wnrkmrn (one of whom had been over 
6 years in his employment) for voting for the 
riheral raudidate and putting up Liberal bills in 
their windows. The bench of eight mag-istrates 
dtsmiBfted the case on the ground, not that the 
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facts were uiitnie, but that there was no proof that 
Mr. Peters knew that the votes had actually been 
recorded 1 

A CO iTCB pendent in the South of England says : 
" I had to give an underta-king to one man — before 
J could get him to give me any information over 
the petition — that if he lost his employment., as he 
felt certain he would, I would see to his wife and 
children while he went to Canada, for work, and 
endeavour to help him collect his farp. The man 
was a thoroughly honest fdlow, and his brother a 
most sterling character. Both soon after lost thpir 
employment, though they had given Batisfaction for 
years, we aooordinffly raised a private Bubseription 
and sent both to Ca.nBda." 

In the Whitby Division, in the couree of the bye- 
election of 1905, a labourer, who lived with a farmer 
who employed him, came into dinner one day 
wearing: a tie of the " wrong " colour. The farmer 
ordered him to take it off; he refused. He was 
dismissed on the spot, receiving his woek's wages in 
lieu of notice. Efforte were made to effect a re- 
concilia.tion, but the farmer refused to ta.ke him haelc 

In Lincolnshire, a farmer diemiGBed thret> of his 
labourers immediately after the election, avowedly 
for voting Liberal. 

A still more detailed story found its way into 
the press from the Wa.tford Division of Hertford- 
shire. According to the Daily News, whose account 
hag not been contradicted, Mr. R. .T. Layton, a. 
member of a firm of printers and stationers engaged 
in business in the City, employed three gardenere. — 
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Winters, Mathews, and Montague, at his bouse to 
Langley EoaiJ, Watford. The three gardeners can- 
vassed OD behalf of Mr, MickJem. One of them 
received aoon aftcm-ards the following letter : 

" Colnehurst, Watford. February 17th, 1906, 
"Mr. Montague, — Referring to my conversation 
with you last Saturday and what has since come to 
my knowledge, I should be glad if you,. Winters 
and Mathews would find other situations as soon as 
possible. As I do not wiah to create hardship, joa 
can any of you stay on with me up to and including 
March 17th, or leave before that date, I wish you 
clearly to understand that I clairn no right to object 
to your holding political views which in my opinion 
are entirely opposed to the interests of gardeners. 
If you think your interests as a class are best ad- 
vanced by acting in political opposition to those 
who support you and your EaniiheB. that is your 
affair. On the other hand, I malntacn this place, 
Colnehurst. for no other purpose than rest and 
pleasure. To secure this end I treat my servants 
with great liberality as to wages, hours, holidays 
and easy work, and I espect them in return to give 
me a good service and a whole-hearted support- 
It IB obvious that ray peace and happiness are not 
promoted if my men, whilst accepting the privileges 
which I give them, spend time in spealring on he- 
half of and in voting for those pledged to attack my 
Church, interests and just rights. 

(Signed) Edwin J. Tjayton." 



All three men were diaraissed. That the dismissal 
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was purely due to political reasons is obvious from 
the following copy of a reference given to the men 
on leaving : 

" CohiehnrBt, Watford. 
"J. Winters, my second gardener, is leaving 
me to-day, and my head gardener will testify as 
to his work. I am pleased to add that I consider 
him obliging, and quite trustworthy. 

(Signed) "Edwin J. Lay ton." 
March 17th, 1906. 



V— THE IiANDOWNEKS* SCREW 

The spirit and tradition of fendalism are still strong ; 
and the claim o< greater independence for the tenant 
arouses the bitterest feelings among those wedded 
to the old ideal. There is so mach that is desirable 
and pleasant in the intercooxse between farmers and 
landlords, that the very suggestion of any possible 
harm in it seems to them to saroar, not merely of 
reTolationism, bat of base suspicion and gross in- 
grHtitade. Such a charge excites greater hostility 
than those to vhich leference has been made in 
previous chapters. Those who apologise for the 
old system are not greatly disturbed by the chaise of 
lavish expenditure on gaining popularity ; for this 
seems to them innocent, and not out of harmony 
with their conception of what rural society onght to 
be. Nor are they moved to any marked resentment 
when wealthy people are accused of refusing to deal 
with Liberal tradesmen, or of dismissing Liberal 
workmen; for this practice they regard as natural, 
inevitah.le, indeed as something like a duty ; the 
existence of Badical leanings being visited with a 
quasi-moral condemnatiou . as involving inherent 
faults of disposition. But it is very different when 
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the conduct of the country gentleman is criticised. 
To insinuate that dear Mr. A., sut-h a good man in 
every way, is not perfectly just to hie tenants, when 
he takes so much trouble about them and does so 
much tor them ; when he i« always oo such excellent 
terms with them (except, of course, that objection- 
able Radical E. ,— but then he is eucb a BUrly and 
Buspieious character) :— this stribes them aa Gome- 
thing profoundly oJrenqive. In their h.dignation 
at its odious character they exaggerate the charge 
itself. They imagine that a personal attack is 
made on the character of a whole class, and they 
fancy they can repel the attack by quoting 
aing-le instances of proper and unimpeachable 
behaviour on the part of an individual here 
and there with whom they happen to be acquainted. 
It will hardly be denied that in the case of tenants , 
!is in the case of tradesmen and employes, the op- 
portunity of bringing pressure to bear is very great. 
It may be, indeeil, that to ahstaiu from using it 
requires a certain measure of actual self-rcatraint. 
The opportunity is even greater in the case of 
tenants than in that of tradesmen or employes. A 
man will not, as long aa his rftlation with them 
contioues. alter the daily conditions of hja work- 
man's or his tradesman's life. He may diamisa the 
one or leave the other. But this is all; this, as 
a general rale, \s the limit of his power. In the 
case of the tenant it is different. The " terma," 
good or bad. in which the personal relation con- 
sists, are a. more impoi-tant factor in his happineefl. 
The respective obligations are much kas clearly 
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defined. There are a hundred matters — questions 
of repairs to buildings, questions of remissiona of 
rent and the like.— in which there is a wide margin 
between strict compliance with the letter of the 
lease, on the one h[knd, and, on the other, the 
fair and generous treatment which a good tenant 
ordinarily receives. 

The opportunity for pressure is there. Is it 
used? Certainly it is believed to be uBed. And 
this is in itself an evil which should be taken into 
account and, if possible, counteracted. " I live under 
BO and 80. It won't do forme to show my coIoutb." 
"I'll do aJl I can, but it must be on the quiet." 
" If I offend him, I should soon find it out when 
r want something done." Theae are familiar 
phrases everywhere. 

The desire to escape displeasing the landlord, 
even in the smalleat de^ee, is in fact a moat im- 
portant factor in influencinp the tenant's conduct. 
There are many ways in whieh. aceording to the 
popular opinion, sueh displeasure may be visited. 
Immediate evietion is the strongest and most 
obvious; but. for that very reason, it does not often 
take place. This fapt is utilised by those who deny 
the exuitence of the pressure here spnken of, to 
prove their point. Immediate eviction, however. 
IS not the only thing, it is not even the main 
thing, whieh the tenant fears. Later on. he thinks, 
some slight disagreement will arise between him 
and his landlord, nr a possible competitor for the 
tenancy may enme upon the scene. Very littlp will 
suffice to turn the scale one way or the other. 
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Without anything being said, perhaps even without 
anything being thoughts about the election, the 
Eiei'e fact of ths puhtical Jieagreement may lose 
him his tenancy. Or the anticipated injary may be 
of an even smaller kind. The tenant who ia a, poli- 
tical supporter and sympathiser is expected to get 
his roof mended in good time before the rainy 
weather. He whose relations with his landlord 
have been ruffled by political disagi'eement will have 
to wait, likely enough, till the letter of Mb lease 
requires it. 

Where there is so much smoke, it is incredible 
that there should be no fire. In point of fact the 
tenant's fear appearg to the careful observer to be 
well founded. Why, if it ia not. do landownerH 
openly emphaeiee the importance which they attach 
to political agreement between themselves and their 
tenants? 

The point is driven home in variona way. Some- 
times it is done by public declaration. 

Lord Alin^ton. speaking on the relations between 
himself and his tenants, gaid on February 2nd. 1905, 
that " it was impoasible for him in the present 
state of events to look upon any TtadicaJ (the policy 
of whose party was one of spoliation) aa a. friend of 
his." 

Colonel Kenyon-SIaney wrote tfl a E'fthering of 
his tenants : " It will be recoEniaed that while one 
of my tenants finds hia chief occupation in de- 
nouncing landlords and abusing the system under 
which land is oceapied, while at the same time he 
has not sufficient gelf-respeet to give up the holding 
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he Occupies, it m^kes it difficult anil unpleasant For 
me to come to such gatherings, «r to eschaoge ideas 
with my tenants." 

In the state of dependence which exists, such 
utterances have imcDeDse weight. The result is 
plain. The tenants are shrewd enough to take note 
of these generalities, to apply them to the practical 
details of their conduct, and bo infer that they are 
not liJiely to be made without being acted upon. 

Another method, perhaps the most effective of 
this kind, is personal canvassing by the landowner, 
bis agent or membera of his family. On an estate 
in Shropshire, a landowner's agent went round to 
all his tenants, getting them to sign cards showing 
which way they would vote. He explained the 
necessity for their doing so. by telling them that 
Mr. D. (the landowner) "wanted to know who 
were his friends ami who Were not." The land- 
owner's wife and daughter constantly perform this 
work, and feel that they are discharging a duty in 
doing ao. They may honoetly think that all they are 
doing is giving friendly advice, talking things over, 
Bcattering a few crumbs of knowledge. They may, 
though this is perhaps less common, feel no resent- 
ment where their advice is rejected. None the less, 
their interposition brings a powerful force into play. 
How is the tenant to know whether oppoeition is 
safe or not? A visit from the landowner or his 
repreaentative directs his mind to the dependent rela- 
tion in which he stands, and connects it with the 
political preferences of the person on whom he 
depends. And this must be (unless we are to 
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hardly credible) 

landowner who 



aaaume an ignorance which is 

present to the CDind of the 
authorisKB Bucli proceedings. 

The same effect ia produced bj sending posters 
or canvass cards to tenantB. 

E., a landowner near London, sent a canvass 
book to each of bis tenants- farmers, asking them to 
canvass their men and see that they went to the poll , 
A local minister writes : " My informant was 
Mr. S. J., a young, struggling farmer, a tenant 
of Mr, E. He is an earnest Liberal and the elec- 
tion has been to him one of considerable difficuity. 
He seems afraid th^t his present position as a tenant 
is quite precarious." 

In the same county a firm which had a large 
number of tenants sent them, just before the elec- 
tion, posters suitable for hanging in their windows, 
directed against the Liberals. 

Another potent means of bringing influence to 
bear is the presence of the landowner and his agents 
during a great part of the polling day at the door 
of the polling station. To quote my own experi- 
ence only : I have seen two landowners, who be- 
tween them owned most of a certain Northern 
village, attend for the greater part of the day at 
the polling station, bnttonholing those who came to 
vote. I was told that at a previous election, when 
none of the opposite party were present, they had 
been considerably more energetic in iropreasing 
their opinions on intending voters. This practice 
has received jndicial condemnation. Baron Fitz- 
gerald has said r " T entertain grave doubts whother 
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thin ueeomblage of lamllonla at the places where the 
actual polling takea place, is either prudent or 
proper." 

An informfliit eiiys : " At H., Lord D.'b agent 
Itood oiitsidt! thr_' polling etatiou, and said to each 
of ths Eur)'8 ttiniint.3 jin they came up to vote, * we 
have reason to think that you voted for Mr. 3. at 
the l»yc-election ; see that it does not happen 
again.* " 

BoDietimcB the veiled threat is put into worda, 
Onp coiTeapfindtMit writes : " Mr. W. who IiTee on a 
fiirm nt .I,,on telling a canvofiapr that he intended 
voting Libpral, was told tliat he could prepare to 
Icayp hie hoiiHe.'* 

Again : '■ W. M. told his tenant T. H. that if 
hf* (lid not vote for D. he would turn him out of his 
rottngp." 

Another writes: "A woman, being a weekly 
tenant, auhlet two roome to my agent as committee 
roome. Aa a result of this she was threatened with 
immediate eviction hv her landlord if she did not 
at once temiinBte her agreement. The rooms 
were retained hy local Tjiberals agreeing to 
indemnify her against loss. T do not know 
whether the landlord carried out the threat 
after the election." 

.\nother informant sends me n Btatcment signed 
by a tenant farmer, as to a conrersation with his 
landlord before he went to vote. " He said that T 
wasn't to go against my eonseienee, and it T didn't 
want to eo asainst my conscience, not to vote nt 
all: hot I (sic) should be very pleased for yon to 
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vote for M. If I weat against bim, I fihould take 
my ticket and march." 

_But aU this, it may be conteoded, ja evidence 
mereiy oi a kindly interest — a desire to inspire right 
political opinions in those with whom one has 
special opportunities of coming into contact. This 
line, of defence, however, breaits down, for instances 
are brought to light, from time to time> in which 
the threat, veiled or open, is put into practice. 
Few though theee instancee may be, they imply the 
presence of many more which are cot discoveretL 
Even if they did not, they are enough in themselves 
to supply the basis for the widespread fear of which 
I have spoken. 

The case of Mr. Fred Home, which recently 
attracted eome attention, is in point. His land- 
lord. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, on the occasion of a 
rent audit dinner, sent to hia tenants, to be read 
out by his agent, the. letter from which I have 
quoted above , referring to Mr. Home's political 
opiniona, and suggesting that if he had " sufficient 
self-respect " he would " give up his holding." Mr. 
Home wrote in reply that he was perfectly satisfied 
with his tenancy at Hinnington, and had no ohjec- 
tioo to holding land under a man with whose 
political opinions he could not agree; but that if 
bis prPseUce was objectionable he would, in order to 
save annoyance, waive his right to notice, and give 
up the farm, which be had occupied for fifteen 
years, at once. This the Colonel accepted. When 
his agent met Mr. Home to arrange the matter, a 
memorandum was drawn up, and accepted by the 
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former, stating tha,t they entered on the buBioesa on 
the understanding that he bad no wish to leave the 
farm, but that Colonel Slaney objected to hia pre- 
sence at Bennington. 

Another story tiims on a question of eecleeias- 
tital rather than of poUtical opinion, but the rural) 
mind docfi not draw a hard and faat distinction be- 
tween the two. It is recorded in the Wiltshire 
Advertiser Cor October 06th, 1905. Mr. A. W. 
Perren, a tenant-farmer, received the following 
letter from the Misses M. Margaret Niven and 
Isabel G. NiveD, who, writing on September 26th, 
from the Grange, Harden, near Devizes, &ay : 

" You are aware that when you took our farm, 
we expressly stated that we wished to have a Church- 
man aa tenant, and that we had refused to let to 
more than one farmer because they honestly con- 
fessed t^at they were Diesentera. As you no longer 
fulfil the conditions on which we let you the farm, 
we have expected that you would youTself offer to 
give it up, but since you show no sign of doing 
this, we hereby give you notice to leave our farm 
and farm preraJBes at Michaelmas, 1906." 

Mr. Perren, writing on October 9th, admits that 
en taking tbe farm he was asked if he was a Church- 
man and that he had since become a Baptistj but 
adds : 

" The gimple reaaon why I did not give you aotice 
to leave when I joined the Baptist Church was tbat 
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would Dot insult you by thinking you expected so 
unreaeonahle a. thing," 

Mies M. Niven replies on October 14th : 

" I had intended to ask you to come to see me 
OQ my return, aa 1 wighed to tell you how disap- 
pointed we were at your desertion of the Church. 
But after reading your letter, I think an interview 
would be useless, as you only seem able to see one 
eide of the (juestion— that is, your own. Our view 
is that Church doctrine is right and that Dissent 
is wrong", and that we should not be doing our duty 
by our Church if we kept as tenant one who goes 
about preaching doctrine that is contrary to her 
teaching. You took the farm knowing that we 
made it a condition that our tenant should be a 
Churchman. As you have chosen to break through 
these conditions, our agreement naturally comes to 
an end." 

It ciinnot be said that thcfie ladies were exacting 
anything more than the pound of flesh which was 
their due. Still, even if they had done nothing 
more than make opinion the teet of fitness for 
tenancy, they must have impressed on the neigh- 
bourhood, with considerable force, the dangers of 
outspokenness, and the advantage of a subservient 
attitude of mind in those who depend upon the 
favour of their superiore. And the effect of the 
story does not end there. The Wiltshire farmera 
are not likely to investigate olosely the exact cause 
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of the eviction. The fact itself is auEBciently elo- 
quent, and the leason will not be lost. 

A Weat country farmer received notice to quit 
his farm on February 2iiiij 1906, just after the elec- 
tion, in which he had supported the Liberal candi- 
date. In the couTBe of hia reply to the notice he 
wrote : "I can only come to the conclusion it is. 
becauae of my religion and politics." His landlord 
gave no denial, but merely wrote ; " I have only 
to say in reply that I consider it expedient to have 
a change of tenancy," Another tenant, on applying 
for the farm, was told by the landlord's brother that 
the farm would not be let to anyone unless he was 
a Conservative and a Churchman. 

In Hampshire a tenant wrote to a friend on 9th 
February, 1906: "I am leaving F. (naming his 
farm) next month, having notice from K. {naming 
the Unionist candidate) without any explanation. 
I have been here 55 years and generationB back 
over 400 years." 

Nor are such evictions confined to agricultural 
tenancies. A peeuliarly flagrant cage occnrrGd in 
1897 in a London division, in which sixteen 
tenants were cleared out to make way for more sub- 
servient persons. 

From the nature of the rase, definite examples 
can only be quoted where actual !os8 of tenancy 
tateg place. Oppressive acts of a more trifling 
character, whether they conBist in commiBsion or 
omiseion, are such us it is difficult to describe with 
accuracy. The reports, therefore, do not reach 
the degree of certainty which I have regarded as 
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indispensable. But it is a long way from turning 
the tenant out of the tenancy, to treating him in 
an obliging and generally friendly manner. Be- 
tween the two lies a wide region of possible pres- 
sure. If the extreme measure is sometimes taken, 
it may be presumed that measures of a less drastic 
character are at any rate not less frequent. 



VI— THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAW 

If the processes here outlined were the only avenue 
to a political career, it would not be surprising if 
that career came to be regarded with general con- 
tempt and aversion. Fortunately, even under the 
present law, this is not the case. The rise of 
Labour as a political force has proved that these 
processes can be dispensed with. An increasing 
number of candidates, again, are openly refusing 
to accept them. And this is not all ; there is no 
reason why the present law should not be con- 
siderably strengthened. It is the object of this 
chapter to summarise such amendments as are 
likely to prove effective in filling those particular 
gaps, or some of them, which have been discussed 
in the preceding pages. 

The difficulty which meets the reformer at the 
outset is, that the terms which define election 
offences appear to be already as wide as possible. 
The condemnation of the law is already visited on 
everyone who " shaJl, directly or indirectly, by 
himself or by any other person on his behalf, give, 
lend, or agree to give or lend, or shall offer, pro- 
mise, or promise to procure or to endeavour to pro- 
cure, any money or valuable consideration to or 
for any voter, or to or for any person on behalf of 
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any voter, or to or for anj other person, in order 
to induce any voter to vote or refrain fram voting, 
or shall eomiptly do any such act aa aforeaaid on 
account of such voter having voted or having re- 
frained from voting afc any election;" {Corrupt 
Practices Preveotion Act, 1854, Sec. 2.) ; upon " any 
peiBOQ who corruptly by himself, or by any other 
person, either before, during, or after an election, 
directly or indirectly gives or provideB, or pays 
wholly or in part the expense of giving or providing, 
any meat, drink, entertainment, or provision to or 
for any person, for the purpose of comiptly influ- 
encing that person or any other person, to give or re- 
frain from giving hia Vote at the election, or oa 
account of such person or any other person having 
voted or refrained from voting, or being about to 
vote or refrain from voting at such election :" and 
upon ' ' every person who shall , directly or indirectly , 
by himself or by any other person on his behalf, 
inflict or threaten to inflict, by himself or by any 
other person, any temporal or spiritual injury, 
to induce or compe! auch peraon to vote or refrain 
from voting, or on account of such person having 
voted or refrained from voting, at any election;" 
fCarrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, 
Sec. 2.). 

And yet, sweeping aa the terms are. it is evident 
that the Act has not succeeded in carrj'ing out the 
intentions of its authors. Judges have interpreted 
it so narrowly that it has been robbed of nearly 
all its terrors. Le^ss and less use is made of it 
at every general election. Tn 1886, though there 
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was much hesitation in bringing its then untried 

machinery into force, 11 petitions were brought, of 

'' which / were successful. In 1892 and 1893, there 

1 '■ ."I were J2 petitions, ^successful ; in 1895, 8 petitions, "^ 
2 Buccessfui; in' l'9O0, 7 petitions, 2 eucceasful. 

. In 1906, there have been (excluding Sheffield, 

. where corrupt practices were not charged) 4 
petitions, of which, at the time of going to press, 
two have been successful. The figures are 
a rough but not inadequate test of the effect 
exercised by the judges' decisions on the 

^ minds of intending petitioners. While, there- 
fore, the main design and structure of the act 
> can hardly be bettered, an attempt must obviously 
be made by smaller and less heroic reforms to give 
substance and reality to its provisions. 

These reforms may be grouped under the following 
heads : 

1. Statutory definition of terms, so as to attach 
to them the broad interpretation which the ordinary 
lay mind puts upon them. 2. Filler use of existing 
powejTs. 3. Improvement of machinery. 4. Pre- 
vention of opportunities for treating. 5. Pre- 
vention of excessive expenditure. 6. The opening 
of Parliamentary candidature to poorer men. 
7. Wider changes. 



I — STATtTTORV DEFINITION OF TERMS 

For instance, in discussing the presence of a cor- 
rupt motive in any particular case, regard should 
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Surely be had to (a) the amount of the previous 
espenditure of the person concerned, and (b) the 
qupBtioQ whether auy audden increase ol expendi- 
ture can be accounted for solely by motivea other 
than corrupt onea. The existence of a corrupt 
motive should not be regarded as negatived by 
(a) the poseible presence of other motives in addi- 
tion, or (h) the fact that the expeoditure in question 
is not directed to influencing particular voters. 
Again, in discussing the question^ of the date at 
which election expenditure begins, regard should be 
had to la) any meeting or resolution by which the 
candidate was recognised and recommended to the 
electors as the representative of a pohtical party in 
the locaHty, and (h) the amount of his previous 
subscription (if any), and his subsequent subscrip- 
tion, to the local party association. Some variation 
might be allowed in the maximum according to the 
length of the candidature. So, in the case of in- 
timidation, the mere canvassing of tenants or ■work- 
men by a landowner or employer, or their agents, 
flhouOd be treated aa an eserciee of undue influence. 



n — FULLBB USB OF EXIBTINQ POWBHB 



CiSBB of bribery, treating and undue influence 
should be dealt with by the poUce, like other 
offences, whether a petition is brought or not. At 
present the theory of the law appears to be that 
the oitencea referred to are merely wrongs sufTered 
by the defeated candidate. They should be trea.ted. 
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00 tbe contrary , w offecces against public order and 
naorulity. Similarly, the representative of the 
(nil>!io [>n.>8t'cutor should, on the hearing of an elec- 
tiou iwtition, eiarnine at once into any case where 
tlwTv is prima facie evidence that a witness has been 
taiiiprred with, and should call other witnesseB, if 
tuH'i-aaaiy. than ihuse of the petitioner and reepon- 
Joiit. 



Ill — lUpnOVBMBNTOF U4CHIKERV 

^U time for 6tiiig petitioDs should be extended. 
Unili>r tlu< preai:ut law, a deciBiou has to be made 
bu(urt) auirK-icnteaqDiries can be completed, and the 
riik (o the pL-titioner is proportionately greater. 
Tlio vuiiuo for the Ueariug of petitions should, if 
li«eoft)uiry , bn change'! to some place outside the 
t'onNtiluBUfy, At present the intimidation of wit- 
ue«i&a, fspcciiilly ou entering and leaving the Court, 
in n Bt'rioim «vil. Finally, a petitioner should be 
allnwi'il to rail witnesses, even though they contra- 
dict other witneasea ivhom he has already called. 
Tho reason i« that in most cases the petitioner is 
obMgiHl tn i-<>ly npf)n witnesseB who have been in 
the confidence of the opposite party, who are liable 
to bo tampered with , and who are almost necessarily 
huBtila to biro. 



tV — PRBVENTtON OF OPPOBTITNITIES FOR TRaATTKQ 

Thji holdinjj of political meetings in public houses 
should be prohibited. All public houses should be 
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closed on polling day. Por remedies on a larger 
scale we must Look to the estensioo of the fran- 
chise and the eafargement of constituenciea. The 
larger the electorate, the less ia the opportunity for 
improper treating. 



■^ 



V — PREVENTION OP ESCESBIVB ESPENDITUBB 



Tee lending of vehicles for conveying votera to the 
poll should be entirely prohibited, on the ground on 
which the hiring of vehicles for that purpose is 
prohibited ah-eady, viz. : that it gives undue power 
to the wealthy party. It enables that party 
to poll, roughly speaking, the whole of its own sup- 
portera, and in addition a great number of waverera 
who have really no opinion to record. It is also, aa 
has been shown, a eource of serious intinaidation. 
There is no reasonable excuse for allowing it to exist. 
A polhng station could be provided at every elemen- 
tary school. The infirm voter could be allowed to 
record his vote on a form provided for the purpose, 
being visited, if necessary, by the presiding officer 
or hia deputy. 

Next, the amounts allowed for election expendi- 
ture should be limited. Bill posting ia a cause of 
ridiculloua waste. AM that is required is the expense 
of circulating an election addresa. advertising and' 
holding a reasonable number of meetings, paying 
agents and clerks, and hiring committee rooms. 
Election accounts should be more rigidly scrutinised. 

A auggestion which would meet with strong sup- 
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port — above all, it is hardly necessary to say, among 
members atid candidates-^is that all subscriptions by 
members and candidatea, other than those for purely 
political purposes, should be entirely prohibited. 
The remedy may seem a. heroic one, but the choice 
is between this and none at all. Any limitation 
which falls short oi completeness is open to tn- 
Buperable difficulties. A necteeary corollary to this 
proposal would be that pohtical associations should 
he limited to euch expenses as would be legitimate 
if incurred by the candidate himself. 



Tl — OPENING OF PARLIAMENTAHT CANDIDATDBB 

10 POOaEB MEM 

The payment of returning officers out of pubUe 
funds, the pttymenfc of members of ParUament, pro- 
portional representation — a.11 these would bring 
poorer candirfatcB, and a larger number of csindi- 
dates, into the field, and would break down that 
narrow limita'tion of choice which now gives to thfe 
rich politician an undeserved and disastrous- pre- 
eminence. The possibility of real representation 
would be largely increased. 



Vn — WIDEE CHANGES 

Op the more general aspects of progress it is not 
nece-ssary to speak in detail. Many oE them have 
an important hearing on purity of election. Rb- 
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forms in taxation will, it may be anticipated, gradu- 
ally reduce the number of exceptionally rich men — 
of men, that is, whose wealth gives them a 
power over the votes of others which they are 
strongly tempted to use. At the same time we 
may hope that the growth of a genuine patriotism, 
the spread of education, and the closer acquaintance 
of the people with the direct operations of govern- 
ment, will lead large numbers to take a more 
serious interest in political issues, and thus become 
less and less amenable to non-political pressure. 
We may yet see the full-grown democracy pursuing, 
with a conscious responsibility, the public welfare, 
undeterred by the appeals to greed and fear which 
cast discredit on its younger days. 

CHABLES RODEN BUXTON. 
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THE CASE OF THANET 

Itlustratingthe methoiis of Mr. H. H. Marks, M,P. 



I— LEGITIMATE COKRUPT PEACTICES 

When Parliament passed the Corrupt Practices 
Act ID 1883, there is no doubt that it intended to 
put a stop to corrupt practicea of every description, 
and also to prevent excessive expenditure on the 
part of candidates in the conduct of elections. 
Whether the intentions of Parhament have been 
given effect to is a totally different matter. 
Speaking from experience, I can testify that where 
a candidate is rich, clever, and unscrupulous, he 
can drive a coach and six through the Corrupt ■"' 
Practices Act and win almost any seat that he 
chooees^at leaet in the South of England. Such 
a man you have in Mr. H. H. Marks, the member 
for the Isle of Thanet Division of Kent. 

It may be said that Mr. Marks ia an exceptional 
man, and that you cannot found a case for tTie 
amendment of the Act upon the proceedings 
of a single individual . I venture to think 
that thia view ia a mistaken one, for whilst 
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it is true that Mr. Marks resorts to methods 
which cot one ca.ndidate io a tboDsand 
wowld ever dream of employing, the fact that he 
does 80, and is able to score by the use o£ corrupt 
practices ld defiance of the Act, is the best possible 
proof of the neceesity for aome more stringent code 
of fegulatioDs. 

One of the methodfl of evading the Act cleTerly 
practised by Mr. Marks in Tbanet was the convivial 
banquet aad smoker. Several of these entertain- 
ments were given on a large scale in Kamsgate and 
Margate between the by-election in 1904 and the 
General Election in 1906. They were not given 
by the member himBelf, according to the cdumsy 
plan pursued by the candidates at Yarmouth and 
Bodmin. Mr. Marka and his agents knew a trick 
worth three of that. The banquets were ostensibly 
given by a political organization, and a charge of 
Sb. 6d, or 3a. waa tratensibly made for tickets. In 
one case the half-crown tickets were issued by a 
Working Men's AsBOciation. Of course working 
men are well able to pay half-a-crown for a dinner, 
exclusive of wines, especially in a place like Margate 
during the winter. Anyone who has ever lived 
through a winter in Margate when there are prac- 
tically no visitors, knows how plentiful money is 
all round, and how easy it is for hundreds of Con- 
servative working men to pay four or five ahillings 
for one evening's entertainment! Speaking 
seriously, however, there is no doubt some tickets 
tcerc actually sold for these dinners ; but those who 
were patient and waited, could easily get them for 
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nothing. Who the mysteriouB benefactor might 
be, people could only guess, but they generally 
guessed right the very first time. There they were, — 
to be had free gratia and for nothing for seyeral 
daya before the entertainment. Doubtful electors 
and weak-kneed opponents were freely captured by 
the aid of these complimentary tickets in a con- 
stituency where politics count for little, and prin- 
ciples for less, and the popular standard by which 
all men fand especially poUtical candidates) are esti- 
mated is — " How much money baa he got. and ia 
he willing to apend it?" 

In a, ease like this the Cornipt Practices Act 
appeaiB to be utterly useless. The candidate did 
not appear in the matter at Syll, except as the puest 
of the evening; but there was nothing to hinder 
him from subacribing any sum he liked to 
the funda of the Working Men's Association, or 
from purchasing numerous tickets for distribution 
throufrh his agents. 

Another indirect and artful way of getting at the 
poorer electors is through the agency of Benefit 
Clubg and Friendly Societips. There is scarcely 
a single Society of this description in Thanet of 
which Mr. Marks is not a member. He can attend 
their meeting."?, subscribe to their funds, assist sick 
or hard-np members, and be toasted every week as 
" a jolly good fellow," and there is nothing in the 
Corrupt Practices Act to prevent him. A3 a mat- 
ter of fact, nearly every Lodge in Thanet wss prac- 
tically a Committee Rooid for Mr, Marks before 
the end of 1905. 
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But of all the methods adopted to capture votes 
I believe the most effective was the milk, coa^l, and 
git>cery plan. I waa once in & constituency mauj 
yeaj-B ago (Pontefract) when it was calculated that 
every vote cost the successful candidate at le&st ±'IU. 
But the methods her« adopted were crude and costly, 
and not nearly so effective as the methods of Mr. 
Marks. At Pontefract secret agents — ^generally 
strangers to the diatrict — went about with half- 
crowna and half sovereigns in their pockets, and 
bribed the electors wholesale. But how could these 
agents possibly know that the men whom they 
bribed a few days before the poll really voted for 
tbeir nominee aftar all? Of course they could not 
be sure, and as a matter of fact many electors took 
bribes from both sides, and then voted according 
to their own ideas on the polling day. The money 
in hundreds of cases was utterly wasted. But the 
Tha.net style of campaign was entirely different, 
both in ita conception and working. 

Long before the period of the election the sitting 
member was busy at work, with the aid of his 
family and his agents (declared and undeclared) 
building up a reputation for himaelf as a friend of 
the poor and the working man. and he certainly 
succeeded in gulling the majority of the electore 
into the adoption of this belief. He placed sums 
of money— ^insiderable sums in many cases — at the 
disposal of clergymen, tradesmen and otbcra, to be 
applied to the puFchase of coal, and mitk. and 
groceriea, which were to be given to poor people in 
various parts of the constituency at the discretion 
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of the peraona referred to. Little parcels of 
groceriea were to be had at various etores, with a 
hall-ci'own inside the string aoiuetimeB; milk was 
delivered every morning at scores of homes, and no 
bill to pay at the end of the week ; coal and fire- 
wood found their way into the homcB of the poor, 
and the neighbourhood rang with the praises of 
the generous man living in their midst who was 
playing Providence for their benefit. Ah, these 
ware halcyon days for the poor electors of Tbanet ! 

'A thousand pounds spent in thie prudent way would 
go much further than ten thousand squandered on 
the Pontefract plan, and the permanent reputation 
for generosity built up on these lines would be 
worth hundreds of votes when the polling day came 
round. When the election period arrived it was 
not necessary to talk politics, or to try to convince 
the electors that any particular line of policy was 
right or wrong. To do him justice, Mr. Marks 
scarcely even attempted it. All that he did was 
to issue huge placards "Vote for Marks," and 
supplement them with "Marks Wins" towards 
the end. The bills did not tell the electors why 
they were to vote for Marks, but the electors under- 
stood it perfectly by this time. " For two years 
I have fed and feasted you, now it is your turn to 
do something for me. Vote fur Marks I" And 

[that is how Thanct was won I 



11— TBAPPJNG YOUR OPPONENTS 



It iB considered perfectly proper by politicians of 
the Marks sclioot to ky traps for oppou^ats so as 
to induce them to violate the Conupt Practices 
Act.i The pui-pose of this ta obvious. If the 
opponent happens to be Bucceesful, Mr. Marks has 
a case for a Petition ; if the opi>onent brings a 
Petition, Mr. Marks ig prepared with counter 
charges. This waspractiaed in St. George's-in-the- 
Baafc, and preparations were made for practising it 
in Thanet. 

In a, little volum'6 published by Messrs. Jordan 
and SoQS, entitled *' The Candidates" and Agents' 
Gruide in. Contested Elections," there is a chapter 
by Ellis T. Powelt, who is designated " Hon. Elec- 
tion Agent for Mr. H. H. Marks, M.P." On page 
191 of this book the following sentenccB occur : 

" With a. view to making charges in connection 
with the Election expenses, the agent should en- 
deavour to discover some anaouncement of his 
opponent's candidature sufficiently definite, if not 
too remote from the election, to be adopted as a 
starting point from which the expenses are to run. 
If a. candidate has made no absolute declaration 
of hie candidature, fee may often be trapped into 
one by the circulatian of a report that ke dons not 
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intend to stand, or intends atandiiig somewhere 
else." Ah it is aa offence against the Act to 
spread lying rumoura of this kind with reference to 
a candidate, it will be seen that Mr. Powell'H advice 
is to act iUegaliy, la order to trap your opponent 
into a declaration of candidature. Evidently Mr. 
Marks has got an honorary agent after his own 
heart. I may state h&re that soroe time prior 
to the Genera.] Election, persistent rumoura were 
set afloat in Thanet that Mr. King, the LiberaJ 
candidate, waa about to retire, although there waa 
not a word of truth in them, and it took a great 
deal oi time and trouble to get the rumours con- 
tradicted. Similar reports were circulated later 
on" with reference to Mr. McCormiek-G-oodhart, 
the Conservative candidate who opposed Mr. Mark& 
on the ground of the latter's unfitness for public 
life. Mr. Powell's advice was clearly being acted 
on in a most systematic fashion by the persons who 
circulated fcheae rumours. There was another little 
trap laid by sonie peraon or persona acting in Mr. 
Mark's interests which I ehould like to expose at 
the same time, for the benefit of any future oppo- 
nent of the "honorable" member for Thanet. I 
do not believe that there is one other candidate or 
one other agent in the United Kingdom who would 
tolerate such disgraceful tactics on his own aide 
for a single moment. I refer to the corruption of 
Weak men in the employment of yoiif opponents. 
Who does it is of course a my&tery, but somebody 
employed by somebody else getg hold of a sab-agent 
employed by the other aide, who is found to be weak, 
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makes friends with him, treats hiin, and is treated 
bji bim, and induces hiin to treat others in pubhc, 
probably both electors and non-eleclore. U the 
weak ageat referred to happens to be particularly 
gullible, the decoy leads him on to commit other 
breaches of the Corrupt Practices Act. He gets 
him to purchase flaga and ribbons for use during 
the contest ; he may even persuade him that it will 
be ail right to enter them up in hia expenditure 
book. It is here that this special kind of corrup- 
tion becomes dangeroUB, The opposing eandidate 
and hia agent must of course eventually find out 
-what has been done, and are naturally aghast at 
the position in which they are placed by the acta 
of their Bubordinate. If they are wise they will 
at once advise the proper authorities of what has 
been done against their wishes and instructionSj 
and in due time apply to the Hig"h Court for relief. 
But if they do what it would be perfecly natural 
for them to do, viz., seek to cover up the acts of 
the sub-agent, so as to avoid publicity, then Mr. 
Marks would have them in his power. 

I would seriously warn any future candidate who 
encounters the redoubtable Mr. Marks to be very 
Tery careful ia the choice of his sub-agents. 



Ill— COOKING THE ELECTION ACCOUNTS 



n 



One of tlie moat important matters connected with 
electioneering is to keep within the limita pre- 
Bcribed by the Act. Every election agent knowa 
the difficulty, and every acmpulouB agent dreads 
being landed with bills which he is unable to pay 
without going beyond the maximum. It may be 
aaid en passant that it is Bometiraes well nigh im- 
possible to keep the total expenditure within the 
prescribed limita, because in the preesure of election 
work it ia often nPcesRary to proceed without esti- 
mates, and some tradesmen think that an etection ia 
Oi golden harvest time when they can " put it on 
thick" with their charges. But an unscrupulous 
agent working for an un&ornpulftiis candidate has 
no difficulty whatsoever. If you are prepared t-o 
adopt the methods of Mr. Marks, you will find it 
perfectly ensy to Bpend .-^2000 or ^£3000 and yet 
make up your return showing a total expenditure 
of £1950. How is it done? 

It is a simple arithmetical proposition that where 
a number of items of expenditure go to make up a 
total, if you can effect a saving upon one set of 
items you will have more to expend upon the others. 
Mr. Marks and his agent know the truth of this 
proposition, and are able to act upon it in a moat 
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ffleciive Biaaner. To begin with Mr. Marts" cbief 
^viits ttud 8ub-a^eufcs, bwcoording to his Election 
Huturus. cLtet him nothing at ail! His opponents 
have tw pay considerable sums uoder those heada, 
but Mr, Marks is more fortunate. His chief figent, 
Mr. KlUa 'r. Powell— who is an employee of The 
"iiiuftc'kil A/rtt's— gives hia services gratis, and he 
appojiita no Bub-agente (?). 

Lhoou who rra.IIy have the power of Bub-Hgents 
firtj eithtir scheduled as clerks at nominal salaries, 
w avt its volunteers. It may be love for the cause,"" 
or |Hjrtti.uiiU affection tor the candidate, which is their 
ruling niotivo. but anyhow they are entered up as 
UDiitirpaid elerks, or as working for nothing. For 
iiiHtthDce, one agent who took charge of an impor- 
twiUI diatrii-t in Thanet was scheduled as a elerk 
wbo ret-tived the aum of £G 13b. 4d. for 20 days 
hurt! work during the period of the election. 
Tbis sum was actually less than some of 
Ihft McflspngerB received. We can easily under- 
sfokii^l why this sub-agent {for siioh he actually was) 
was reiMjnciled to this petty siTm. when we learn 
that a few weeks after it was calculated that all 
danger of an Eleetion Petition was over, he re- 
ceived a purse containing over 70 Eovereigns, from 
Ihc Local Association a.nd friends, together with an 
iminated addreae, in which it waa Bpecifically 
ited that it was given largely io rerognition of 
ttia eleetion work. It may he added that the sub- 
Bcription list was started a week or two after the 
declaration of the poll. 

Another case, still more atrifcing, was that of a 
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man, whom I shall call Mr. Carrot, — a pubJic ser- 
vant, and professedly a. Liberal in politics, whom Mr. 
Marks brought down from Ijondoa to work for liiui 
during the election, and some very dirty work he 
did too — moBt admirably ! Tbie man was entered 
up in the Election Ketnm aa a clerk, who received 
a total salary of £6 for three weeks work. Carrot 
left his home and hia employment in LonJon, paid 
a deputy 30^. per week to do his work during hia 
absence, forfeited various fcee which wonld be re- 
ceivable by him, paid all his expenses while in 
Thanet, and all for the magnificent aum of six 
pounds sterling ! Of course it was untrue, and 
Carrot openly boasted on his return to London that 
he had been well paid for his work while in Thanet, 
and that he had been pronrtised more later on. It 
may be asked why, if all this was known, was not 
an Election Petition started? The answer ia sim- 
ple, for this man's ca£€ is typical of many others. 
He v?53 prepared to awear (he told me go himself) 
that he received no more than six poondg, and Mr. 
Marka's other tools would be equally unBcnipulous 
if they were brought into Cmirt,. Under the law 
as it stands it would be impossible to cross-examine 
them, if you had sub-ptBnaed them as witnesses — 
for they would then ritnk as your ifitnesses. Mr. 
Marks knowa this well, and BO does Mr. Carrot. 
Take another ca^e to show the difficulty of pro- 
ceeding under the existing law, even where you 
have clear evidence that the Act is being evaded. 
Mr. Marks employs Bgenta who do not appear any- 
where in the Election Helum. One of these was 
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at work in a small towu in Thanet, both before, 
during, and after the election. He wae paid regu- 
larly by Mr* Marks for hia work. He gave hiniBelf 
out aa a. " private fiecretary," and would have been 
prepared to swear that he did no election work. 
His secretarial duties tonsisted chiefly of conaortiiig 
with Liherals and! men of no especial political colour 
and standing them drinks in public houses. In- 
deed it might safely be affirmed that he spent more 
than half his time in this, congenial occupation, 
and the rest of his time in obtaining and conTeying 
iufonnatioti to headquarters. But he held no ap- 
pointment, and wae not entered either as a clerk 
or a messenger. Mr. Marks has other agents of the 
same character and they are really more effective 
workers amongst a certain class than political agents 
proper. Yet their work is so quietly done and bo 
carefully covered over, that it would be difficult to 
prove that they were acting as agents of the can- 
didate. It VfiW always be exceedingly difficult to 
bring home cases of this kind unless and until we 
adopt t^ho French method of giving evidence, in 
connection with election petitions, i.e., give both 
Bides the opportunity nf calling and crosB-eiamining 
all witnesses whose testimony has a dircrt bearing 
on the charges, and then let the Court judge of the 
vahie of their evidence. There should also he op- 
portunity given to cross-examine the candidate and 
his chief agent on their election accounts, 

I have only here dwelt upoTi a few of the methods 
employed by Mr. Marks in his Tliannt campnign. 
I have not referred to cases of free drinks at public 
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houses on tbe polling day, or the other ordinary 
methods of corruption which were as freely era- 
ployed in Tbanet ae in other Southern seaiside coa- 
stituenccB. You have to deal with a, very unre- 
liable kind of witness when you sta,rt to prove these 
charges in Court, and the experience of the peti- 
tioners in St. George 's-in-the-Eaet was sufficient 
to show that no effort would be spared by Mr. 
Marks' agents to get at hostile witnesses so aooQ 
as their names were discloBed. This is another 
feature in connection with Election Petitions which 
calls for parfcicula-r notice. If a man makes a state- 
ment affimiing the truth of certain charges, and 
afterwards in Court goes hack upon his deliberate 
word, a eearching inquiry should be made into the 
case, and if it is found that intimidation or 
bribery has been practised, as ia probably the case, 
no matter though the principals may have care- 
fully kept out of iti it should be treated aa a very 
serious offence. I know that it ia supposed to be 
treated as such now, but my complaint is that it 
ia not followed up sufficiently in order to bring it 
home to the principals, who will generally be found 
to be ultimately responsible for the whole procedure. 
The Public Prosecutor is supposed to inquire into 
all such cases, but how often does he do so? It is 
the knowledge of this official slackness which gives 
unscrupulous candidates and agents additional 
licence, and paralyses the efforts of those who seek 
to bring about a better state of affairs in electoral 
contestg. The expense of election petitions is 
another great drawback. Surely it should be pes- 
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sible for a. candidate who baa been defeated by a 
cumulative system of corruption and illegality to 
obtain justice without risking several thousands of 
pounds? When we consider that it is generally 
the wealthy candidate whose return is being chal- 
lenged, and that his opponent has probably spent 
08 much money as he can well afford upon his 
election expenses proper, it is obvious that a most 
formidable difficulty arises at the very outset, when 
the latter endeavours to obtain justice by means of 
an Election Petition. Surely some less expensive 
and equally effective method could be found of 
trying these petitions, and so give poorer candidates 
as good a chance of obtaining redress as their 
wealthier opponents. 

J. C. HAIG. 
16th June, 190fi. 
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